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EDUCATION AND THE USEFUL 
LIFE! 

Across the front of Langdell Hall, one 

historie buildings devoted to legal 

ruction at Harvard University, is this 

Thou shalt teach them 

nances and laws and shalt show them the 


inseription : ordi- 
way in which they must walk and the work 
that they must do. This sentence is taken 


from Exodus, eighteenth chapter and 


twentieth verse. As one reads these words 
ay they seem ‘o reflect a trace of the 
Puritan spirit of an earlier period, but to 
my mind this verse from the Bible might 
appropriately be made the motto of any 

titution of higher learning 

high purpose of every college or 

ty is to impart a knowledge of the 

govern our social relations; of 
he ethical principles that should guide our 

luct; and to prepare each student for 
the work he should do in the world. 
passage of scripture is a summary of edu- 
eation and the useful life. I would empha- 
size this truth as we begin the work of a 
new year in this university. 

It is important to keep in mind the rea- 
sons for our being here. To express the 
thought more precisely, it is important for 
us to understand the reasons for the state 
of Oklahoma establishing this institution. 
It is that 


institution on 


well for all of us to recall 
this 


the theory, that those who accept the ad- 


the taxpayers support 


vantages offered here expect to make the 
most of these facilities, and return to the 
state in future years both interest and 

1 An address delivered at the formal opening of 
the thirty fifth academic session of the University 


of Oklahoma, on September 22, 1926. 
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rincipal in terms of productive 


acnieve 


ments. Students must not get the notion 


that this institution and these facilities are 


free. Education is expensive, and the more 


advaneed the instruction the 


oreater the 


cost. In reality you are being awarded 


to-day a scholarship that is valued at three 
hundred dollars—for that is approximately 
the per eapita cost of instruction 


theory that those who accept the 


provided will utilize these facilities 


struction in the most profitable way 
the educational 


obliga 


any student to ace pt 


vantages here without assuming th: 


tions to prove worthy of the confidence 


by the 


would be nothing short of dishonest 


imposed citizenship of the state 


The serious task before the faculties of 


the university is to make intelligent and 
reflective men and women out of all those 


who have enrolled [ am fully aware that 


many students enter college with rather 


vague notions as to what it is all about. It 


goes without saying that in this day and 
time not all students enroll in college for 
the essential purpose of acquiring an edu 
‘ation. It is probably more accurate to say 
that the motive that prompts most students 
to enter upon a college career is a compl x 
one. Social advantages, fraternal opportu 
and the 
knowledge, all enter into consideration 
| difficult 


pecomes, 


nities, athletics, acquisition 


task oO 


therefore, the 


to deve Oop 


those who administer or instruct 


discrimination on the part ol the student 


in the use of his time. 


It is regrettable that so many 
ecome up To eollege with SO littl rea 


lectual interest. Some come with a 


distaste for scholarship. This is largely 
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student’s misconception ot 


the 
scholarship. He 
with scholastic, and learning is supposed to 
not 


due to 
often identifies a scholar 


be synonymous with pedantry. It is 
surprising, therefore, that young people 


enter college with distorted notions and 


misplaced interest when such a widely read 


author as H. G. Wells proclaims to the 
world that our educational institutions are 
‘‘baseball and football universities, where 
every sort of intellectual activity is subor- 
dinated to a main business of attracting, 
boarding and amusing our adolescence.’’ 


THe NoRMAL DesiRE FoR LEARNING 

The pursuit of knowledge is the most 
Boswell reports 
“2 


feeling of man- 


natural activity of man. 
Dr. 
knowledge is the natural 
kind; and every human being, whose mind 
is not debased, will be willing to give all 
that he has, to get knowledge.’’ William 
Ellery Channing in an eloquent address 
on the scientific and intellectual tenden- 
cies of the first half of the nineteenth 
century declared that ‘‘Every mind was 
made for growth, for knowledge; and its 


Johnson as saying: desire of 


nature is sinned against, when it is doomed 
to ignorance.’’ Although more than half 
a century in time and three thousand miles 
of ocean waste separate the authors of these 
statements, both the learned Dr. Johnson 
and the eloquent Channing express the 
same doctrine of man’s eternal hunger for 
knowledge. 

The relation of knowledge to man’s hap- 
piness is nowhere so foreibly expressed 
familiar words recorded in 


as in these 


Proverbs: 


Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the 
man that getteth understanding. 

For the is better than the 
merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof 


merchandise of it 


than fine gold. 
She is more precious than rubies; and all things 
thou canst desire are not to be compared unto 


her. 


XXI\ 


Wisdom is the principal thing; ther 


wisdom; and with all thy getting 


standing. 


I am wondering if all this sounds tri; 
Does it appear merely to be the rattling 
the dry bones of a dead philosophy? 
hope not, for this is not an overstateme; 
of the relation of knowledge to happiness 
Neither is it an extravagant appraisal 
the This du 
trine is basie to the task before us. 


relative value of wisdom. 
I pr 
sume that many of you have come to t 
university with high hopes of your soc 
opportunities. I hope that you may h 

come also with equal anticipations of 1 
intellectual advantages that are availal 
Be that as it may, let me emphat 
cally declare to you that to impart know! 


to you. 


edge that may ripen into wisdom, and 
get understanding that may contribut 
rational living, are the essential and pr 
dominating purposes of all effort here 


Work EsseNTIAL TO EDUCATION 
My hope for this university is that 
may be known as a place where students 
Above all else, I hope it may 
There 
spread opinion that many students ente: 


work hard. 
merit this reputation. is a wid 


college to avoid hard work. There are stil 
some parents who think that the object o/ 
acquiring a college education is to enabli 
their children to avoid labor. There is n 
greater reflection upon the good name oi! 
any educational institution than that it is 
a place where laziness is tolerated and 
where students get the impression that th: 
object of education is to relieve them from 
work. I heartily Bertrand 
Russell when he says in his recent book 
Education and the Good Life that ‘‘no on 
should be admitted to college unless he 
satisfies the test of ability, and no on 
should be allowed to remain unless he satis 
fies the authorities that he is using his time 
to advantage. The idea of the universit) 


agree with 
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ce of leisure where rich young men come to this university with any false id 
three or four years is dying, but, about the relative importance of work and 
irles II, it is an unconscionable time _ recreation. my hope is that for your good 
[ accept this doctrine and we it may be speedily dispelled by those w 


ry to subseribe to it in this univer- direct vour intellectual endeavors 


years ago Dr. Richard C. Cabot, a WHAT THE COLLEG! FOR 
ssor in the Harvard Medieal School, What. 
rather remarkable book which he 
What Men Live By. Ue concluded 


work, play, love and worship are 


after all, is the real purpose o 
our colleges and universities? Answers to 
this question have been attempted many 


times. But the question persists and in 


} 


tial to life’s satisfactions. ‘*Per- 
recent times it is being repeated oftener 


lity, deceney,’” says Cabot, ‘‘and all 
is human in us grows up through and with greater emphasis. Robert Het 
tion. By the choice of work, of play, rick, the popular American author, is on 
mpanions, of words, people are made 0! the latest to raise this question and to 
hey are.’’ This isa profound truth. attempt an answer in his novel entitled 
pplies with great force to students. Chimes. Is it ‘‘to attract students,’’ says 
ve life offers a wide range of choices he, ‘‘by athletics and fraternity houses 
development ot personality. The who hope to mount from one social stratum 
of it all is that so many college to a little higher one, thanks to these 


lents make such poor choices. The _ eollege associations? Or is it for those 
irger freedom incident to college life gives who desire to follow the long, hard road of 

opportunity to choose between effective science and scholarship to keep alight the 
on the one hand or debasing idleness sacred fires of learning?’’ One would 


n the other: > ow v7 > avs > sinft . “on , 9 . 
| the other; of wholesome plays or sinful judge that ‘‘Eureka University,’’ the ficti 


liversions; of stimulating friendships or 


tious title given by Herrick to the institu 
ssoe y > depraved ; ebased ; . 
issociation with the depraved and debased ilies din Tie Mails: Mies sah aie wdilian 


he choice of language expressive of the 7: 
choice of language expressi I the latter classification. but Herrick makes 


sHhlest ho } . q " _ ; . . . ‘ 7 
t thoughts of the best minds or th¢ cnet niin iain tae al 


of the jargon of the wharf rat or the 4. times in the Selineine deeds talen fren 
fanity of the groomsman. te heal. 
The place of work in the life of college “Yet scholarship to be enduring must be 
students needs emphasis. Let us have no  ¢reative, must be based on all human fac 
sunderstanding about the nature of the  ulties, emotional as well as mental 
process. There is no easy road to Learning to become productive must have 
gh intellectual attainment or to the best within it the vital star, compact of percep 
reparation for life’s duties and responsi- tion and imagination: must be creative.”’ 
lities. Our eolleges and universities must While there is in this generalizaton a 
inculeate a false philosophy of life by slight confusion of psychological terms, at 
naking the daily task of the student too’ the same time there is the essential idea of 
My sincere desire for this university the function of a true university. 
it may be known as a place where For some reason our institutions with 
students are expected to meet exacting rare exceptions have not contributed 
tandards of preparation for the subjects largely to the enduring type of scholar 
ey are pursuing. If any of you have ship. It is difficult to decide whether this 
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is due to standards of instruction, organi- Charles W. Eliot is a better authori: 


zation of curricula or to the preparation the work and the future of our educat 


and viewpoint of the student. In such institutions than H. G. Wells. In his | 
books as The Plastic Age and Gray Towers A Late Harvest, which contains yj 
we have a biased and abnormal view of laneous papers written by this dis 
college life. The fact is that college guished American between eighty 
students are probably neither better nor ninety, says: ‘*‘ Now, it has happened 
worse morally than those of a generation to witness and take active part in 
ago. They are certainly coming up to development of American education 
college with better preparation for their 1854 to the present day; and the strong 
work, but their habits have changed, their conviction I have derived from this 
outlook upon life is different and it seems survey is that the improvement of Ameri 
that our institutions have not quite made ean education, from top to bottom; fy 


the necessary readjustments in organiza- the kindergarten through the professio 
tion to meet this changing situation. We _ school, during these sixty-seven years is j 
all are inclined to agree with the anony- high degree encouraging and hopeful.”’ 
mous author of Gray Towers that ‘‘Col- When Wells turns from speculation 
lege training ought to develop correct men- reason he gets on safer ground. In anot! 
tal habits, make for standards and a sense eonnection in the article to which I r 
of values. If all university trained people he says: ‘‘There are millions of people, hal! 
had the foundation of the large, important educated and uneducated, vividly awar 
facts in the different branches of knowl- that they are ill informed and uneducated 
edge, think how much richer social contacts passionately eager to learn and to acquir 
would be.’’ Every word of this is true, and a sense of purpose and validity.”’ In 
[ take it for granted that every college or other connection he says: ‘‘Much absolut: 
university worthy of the name is earnestly rubbish is fed to this great hunger, and stil! 
striving to that end. more adulterated food. This appet 
which should grow with what it feeds upon 
BLASTING AT THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE is thwarted and perverted.’’ 
TEMPLE OF LEARNING This is true, but it is not new. Two ex 
Intellectuals continue to blast at the planations of the failure of our institutions 
foundations of the temple of learning. It to thoroughly educate those who seek edu 
has become a popular sport and pastime, cational advantages are offered. A noted 
more fascinating for the intellectual French educator and recently an exchang 
American than golf and the Englishman professor at Yale suggests that the inet 
than ericket. Mr. H. G. Wells, who is _ fectiveness of education is due to the fact 
always interesting, often plausible, but that our students are being trained to lear) 
rarely convincing, contends in an article in rather than to think. Herrick, 
the September Cosmopolitan that the four Chimes, to which I have previously r 
years at college are wasted and prophesies ferred, traces it to the system of courses 
that the time will come when Oxford, Cam- and credits. ‘‘Courses vary widely,’’ says 
bridge, Yale and Harvard will stand he, ‘‘in their educational content, as t 
empty and clean for the sightseeing tour- minds of the instructors who give then 
ist. Mr. Wells is careful not to indicate their standard of accomplishment, and 
very definitely when this catastrophe will care with which they imposed their stand 
come upon the world. I believe the late ards—and yet all count the same in ¢! 


+ 
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house.’” You who 
Olive Hormel’s Co-Ed 
that this thought runs entirely 
er book. I am frank to say that 
ve the time has come when our pres- 


mal banking 
re id 
recall 
igh |} 


Deane 


system of courses and eredits must be 
fied. The great diversity in content 
standards of instruction 


eourses and 


this inevitable. There is too much 
mong college students of ‘‘snap’’ or 
’ courses. If there is any justifica- 
whatever for the charge made by one 

e authors whom I have quoted that in 
ny institutions fraternities keep lists of 
irses for the information of their pledges 
t are regarded as easy to pass, there is 
for a thorough evaluation of all 
irses that students are permitted to elect. 
e is even a greater need for adminis- 
ve authorities to work out some better 

1 of relative credits based upon content 


| standards of instruction. 


\NCE BETWEEN ACADEMIC AND TECHNI- 
CAL COURSES 

life for the 
vidual is threatened to-day by an un- 

eed attitude 
hnieal 
ency in recent years to interpret voca- 
The 
process of delimiting the scope of knowl- 


highest usefulness in 


toward academie and 


instruction. There has been a 


nal education in too narrow terms. 
lge should come slowly. Concentration 

thin a narrow field of interest should be 
built gradually upon a broad foundation 
f general knowledge. ‘‘ Professional train- 
Professor Whitehead in his 
and the Modern 
‘‘ean only touch one side of edu- 


says 
book on Science 

ion. Its centre of gravity lies in the 
ntelleet, and its chief tool is the printed 
book. The centre of gravity of the other 
side of training should lie in intuition with- 


ut an analytieal divorce from the total 
environment.’’ 


+ 


This is a wise generaliza- 
m. Life’s greatest usefulness is only 
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promised to those who best balance in their 
educational training the knowledge of the 
theoretical and the practical. 

But I confess that it is much easier to 
Edu 
cation has become a rather irrational pur 
intellectual 
morass of bewildering facts 


state this principle than to apply it. 


suit of an imaginary goal 
through a 
Science is daily extending the boundaries 
of truth. Differentiation of subject-matter 
is going on endlessly. No mind ean com 
prehend it all. What are our educational 
about it? Aristotle, 


Compte and Spencer, each, attempted a 


institutions doing 
synthesis of all knowledge, but that will not 
be undertaken again. The scope of knowl 
edge is too great to-day and its elements 
are too diverse. 

But a perspective of knowledge seems to 
The 


relative importance of the facts of science 


point one way out of the difficulty 


and the appraisal of their practical conse 
the 
It is basie to adequate 


quences are within range of human 
accomplishment. 
instruction. No instructor has done his 
task well who does not guide his students 
on the pathway of learning by the great 
sign posts of truth. 

Herbert Spencer raised the question as 
and 


to what knowledge is of most worth 


attempted to answer it. Spencer’s answer 
might not be adequate to-day, but every 
one who undertakes to direct the intellec- 
tual progress of students should keep this 
question constantly in mind and undertake 
to answer it in the light of the background 
of the subject-matter of instruction. 


Divipep LOYALTIES 
When we the 
learning to the students’ mental reaction to 


turn from processes of 
the larger interests of college life, we are 
problem, 
We talk 


much these days about college spirit and 


confronted to-day with a new 
namely, that of divided loyalties 


college loyalty. A simple analysis of stu- 
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dent attitudes reveals the fact ihat loyalty 
is not a unified product. Students are 
tempted to divide their loyalty between 
their particular school, their fraternity or 
sorority, if they are affiliated with a Greek 
letter organization of this kind, and vari- 
ous other types of organizations that com- 
pose the complex life of the present day 
college or university student. 

Two or three questions naturally arise 
when we think of the allegiance of college 
students. What is the psychological effect 
of divided loyalties? Are these loyalties 
accumulative, paradoxical or antagonistic? 
Are loyalties to social organizations or par- 
ticular schools nullifying the larger loyalty 
to the institutions that foster these minor 
activities? These are questions that need 
to be answered. Their importance becomes 
more significant with the increase in the 
complexities of university life. There 
should be no conflict of loyalty between the 
larger interest of the university and those 
of the organizations that are subsidiary to 
it. Social groups within the larger circle 
of university life should be so coordinated 
that the loyalty fostered by one would 
never be dissociated from the larger loyalty 
of the other. It would certainly result dis- 
astrously if the time should ever come when 
the divided loyalties of college students 
should have the effect of destroying the 
more important loyalty to the university. 

This is not merely an academic question. 
It is a question that must be answered in 
the future. Just as our loyalty to our town 
and our state should not cause us to be less 
loyal to our country, neither should our 
loyalty to our fraternity or other social 


group make us less loyal to the university 


that gives existence to these minor social 
groups. 

This reminds me to raise the question of 
what students mean by college spirit. We 
talk much these days about this rather in- 
definite influence in college life and I won- 


der sometimes if we have a clear unde 
standing as to what this thing we ¢aj| 
college spirit really is. I observe oceasioy 
ally that some students who yell the Joy 

est at pep meetings are not the most sens 
tive to student honor. It sometimes 
happens that after great student rallies 9) 
great athletic victories some students ¢ 
out and conduct themselves in a manne) 
that brings reproach upon the good nam: 
of the institution whose athletic victories 
have brought joy to their hearts. (; 
course, these are exceptional cases, but | 
am compelled to believe that students of 
this type have a perverted notion of colleg: 
spirit. 

To my mind college spirit is an expres 
sion of loyalty. We rejoice over athleti 
victories not because an opposing team has 
gone down in defeat but rather because our 
team has reflected the loftiest qualities of 
perseverance, team work and fair play that 
is ineuleated in the life of the institutior 
We manifest college spirit when our d 
bating teams win over competitors, wher 
some student or group of students reveal 
unusual talents in this field or that, or 
when a student group takes a strong and 
courageous moral stand against wrong 
doing. 

Student loyalty is reflected in the ol 
servance of social proprieties. The normal 
relations that people bear to each othe 
to-day is the result of ages of conflict and 
suffering. The method of trial and error 
has been repeatedly applied until the best 
form of human conduct has been evolved 
As a result of all these experiences we have 
learned certain things that we should do 
and that should not be done. We know 
that when we violate what we call moral 
principles sooner or later embarrassment 
grief or suffering must result. 

Students, therefore, should observe thes 
social proprieties; boys and girls should 
observe them in their relations to each 
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The student who ridicules or ig- 
the well-established social traditions 
ils mental and moral deficiencies. A 
ty community is no place for a 


an or young woman of this type 


CONCLUSION 
It ‘The 
tire object of true education is to make 


was John Ruskin who said that 


e not merely do the right thing, but 


y right things.’’ The University of 


lahoma is committed to this academic 
May you be willing to give all 


time and effort to this 


tualism 
it you have of 
My plea in elosing is not to procrasti- 
This 
students. Do the things that need to be 
ne and do them now is my earnest admo- 

n. Keep the ideal of a useful life 


is the besetting sin of most 


before you as you perform your daily tasks. 
WILLIAM BENNETT B1IzzELL 
NIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


HUMANIZING PSYCHOLOGY IN 
THE STUDY OF BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS IN CHILDREN 


modern 


the development of 
two phases stand out distinctly 


psy- 
hology 
n the light of their general appeal. In 
ishering in the first of these two phases, 
t has been said that William James blew 
the breath of life 

gy. He showed in his books a broad 


into the dust of psy- 


ientific baekground, a high degree of 


onstructive criticism, an extraordinary 
iterary talent and a deep sympathy for 
These qualities, which made his 


Writings stimulating classics, were the very 


n ankind. 


ones that gave rise to the second phase: 


humanizing psychology. Its beginnings 
followed closely and slowly upon the first 

ase and are not confined to the present 
The humanizing 


movement did not originate from the eon- 


or the previous decade. 


tributions of only one research worker or 


a | vi 


of a single school. It received strength 


and encouragement from outside its own 


domains and is still eagerly engaged in 


this acquisition. This country yields first 
place to no other in its quota of pioneers 
and the 
eminent men of all countries will be found 
the names of Galton, Hall, Cattell, 
Dewey, Thorndike, Terman and Watson 
If we may judge from the intense uni 


research workers. Among most 


sinet, 
versal activity of the present time, we are 


the 
When James Harvey Robinson 


now In Renaissance period of psy 
chology. 
recently made his eloquent plea for the 
humanizing and democratizing of all sci 
entific knowledge, he derived no little sup 
port from the present tendencies in psy 
chology. 

To some this picture will seem flowery 
The title of the paper will sound unduly 
optimistic to others whose course in psy 
chology consists of a narrow, lifeless sys 
ficti- 


there 


tem of isolated measurements or of 


tious sensations and concepts. As 
are some psychologists who claim too much 
for psychology, so there are others in re 
lated fields who are unaware of the extent 
But there are 


who ean afford to ignore its message. In 


of its practical side. few 
the divisions of psychology applied to the 
study of behavior problems in children 
progress is being made at an accelerated 
rate. The humanizing movement has been 
due principally to the applications of men 
tal tests and measurements, genetic, objec 
behavior Even in 


tive and psychology 


trospection is employed in the indispen 
sable personal interviews, where the child’s 
Added to this are 


the influences of social work and psychiatry, 


own story is obtained. 


have paral 
life 


the asso 


which in their recent trends 


leled 


actual 


behaviorism’s contact with and 


With 


ciation test, psychology received from psy 


living conditions. 


chiatry the first objective test of personal 


ity. Psychoanalysis turned attention to 


the subject of motivation 


These streams 
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of new blood vitalized psychology, widened 
its scope and increased its growth. 

Let us retrace our steps for a moment 
and recall that psychological tests dealt 
first with probably the most inherent and 
unchangeable traits—the intellectual and 
motor ones. Then school subjects and edu- 
Although 
these are built to a large extent on intel- 
lectual foundations, they are more capable 
of being trained by methods of teaching 
and other forms of control. Furthermore, 
the conditioning situ- 


cational ages were measured. 


the emotions and 
ations are being observed and measured, 
social attitudes and interests are also be- 
ing subjected to statistical treatment, delin- 
quent tendencies of behavior are being fore- 
shadowed, temperament is being analyzed 
and character traits are being investigated 
through scores of tests on many thousands 
of children. In character 
tests are now a part of the examination 
schedules. Watson’s studies of the dy- 
namic effects of the environmental influ- 
ences on young infants have changed our 
views as to the part played by heredity in 
the determination of character and achieve- 
ment. Better emotional stability and fuller 
intellectual development are predicted in 
the recognition of this greater pliability of 
human nature, which can now be consid- 
ered more hopeful than ever before. The 
rearing of noble character and of towering 


universities, 


genius are not sporadie events nor the pri- 
vate possession of certain classes, but are 
known to occur in large numbers among 


the most lowly folks. Tests have been de- 
vised to seek out the superior type and to 
give them ample opportunity for the un- 
folding of their powers. And those unfor- 
tunate children beset with all kinds of diffi- 
culties of misconduct are first looked upon 
as victims of moulding defects and in need 
of wise parental care and social guidance, 
and not as stubborn inheritors of these 
traits from birth. The early discovery of 
these children and helping them to over- 
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come their handicaps becomes as much 
religious duty as a scientific problem 
Now let us consider in detail the points 
that are involved in humanizing the psy 
chological study of misbehaving children 
The indeed disappoint 
some. For there is nothing at all new or 
remarkable about these points. They hay 
nothing startling or captivating to recom 
mend them. They are just simple straigh: 
forward principles, which will be recog 
nized as correct in theory, but which as 
matter of fact have not often been earried 
Only with their adoption 


discussion may 


out in practice. 
however, can the therapy and re-education 
be effective and lasting. These points ar 
eoncerned not only with the applications 
of psychological findings but are also bound 
up with each stage of the examination and 
study of the child. 

First, discrimination should be used in 
the choice of the examinations. They 
should be selected in each instance with 
the aim of throwing light on the various 
problems that the child presents. 
test, though better than none, is not suffi 
cient. Tests that have proven of value for 
the intellectual or educational classification 
of children may often fail to differentiate 
the mental mechanisms that underlie the 
peculiar conduct of the 
There are tests, questionnaires and rating 


A single 


problem child 


scales that have shown their usefulness in 
the estimation of the interests, ambitions 
worries, fears, conceptions of right and 
wrong, constancy of judgment, ability t 
handle a complex situation, perseverance 
and aggressiveness. Association tests may 
reveal the range and depth of knowledge 
on the one hand, and thoughts that are 
saturated with unhealthy feelings on the 
other. Motor performance tests measure 
the speed, accuracy and control of bodily 
movements. In view of the important 
réle that language plays in the life of a 
child, special attention should be directed 
as to how it functions. Because of the 








ects of language it is often neces- 
administer several tests to detect 
jis of a handicap. They may be 
r speed and comprehension of 
» size of vocabulary, understanding 
poken word, pronunciation, spell- 
ting and perceiving similarities 
ferences in print. 
above description is just a glimpse 
vast amount of examining that is 
; in getting a full picture of a 
i's mental equipment. Mental hygiene 
n the whole field of psychology. 
ling which tests are to be used in 
en case the psychologist is aided by 
unt given of the child in the social 
and by the observations of the psy- 
rist in suggesting the following up of 
tain leads in the story of the child. 
Second, in giving the tests the examiner 
d adhere strictly to the method by 
h they were standardized. The re- 
Its will have a doubtful value other- 
se. It would seem unnecessary to insist 
n this elementary point were it not for 
et that its violation is neither un- 
n nor confined to inexperienced ex- 
ners. Psychology is not inhuman nor 
has it come to a standstill when precise 
hnique is required in such matters. 
Neglecting it, however, will cause no end 
inaccuracies and misunderstandings, to 
say nothing of the unfairness to the child 
se welfare may be hampered thereby. 
Stil there is no test or any element of a 


test that is not considered as tentative and 


ready to be changed whenever an improve- 
ment presents itself. And there are occa- 
ions when the time limit of a test may be 
lengthened. In this way it is of advan- 


tage to the examiner to secure additional 


nformation concerning the mental opera- 
ns of the slow child. We can thus tell 


only how much he knows of a subject 
t also how quickly he can work in com- 


parison with the average child. Some 


‘hudren will appear very stupid when 
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ealled upon to read and to fill in certain 
exercises, whereas if they are read aloud 
by the examiner the child’s oral responses 
may often reveal an unsuspected alertness 
and a fair grasp of the subjects. This is 
often a useful initial step in getting at the 
basis of an educational disability. 

Third, the record of the findings of the 
examinations should be accurate and com- 
plete. They should be set forth in clear, 
simple language. All the child’s talents 
and defects should be listed with an at 
tempt at their adequate explanation. The 
introduction of new or highly technical 
terms is out of place. A correct interpre- 
tation of the findings will not be found in 
an arbitrary classification and unwarranted 
generalizations into the field of everyday 
life come frequently as the result of the 
bias of the examiner or the unwise enthu- 
siasm of the inventor of the test. But 
since a chance remark or an apparently 
insignificant error may contain a mine of 
information for the understanding of the 
whole problem, it should be passed on to 
the other examiners. At the bottom of 
one adolescent girl’s self-confident and 
domineering attitude toward her sister and 
playmates there were found to be deeply 
grounded feelings of inferiority and self- 
distrust. An incomplete study (just based 
on tests) would have overlooked their fun 
damental causes and would perhaps have 
adopted the wrong remedial measures in 
guiding the girl psychologically and so 
cially. 

Fourth, the summary of the findings 
should give correct and full information of 
the child’s abilities and disabilities, and 
they should be evaluated on the basis of 
the findings of the other examiners. The 
psychologist then goes to seek in other 
realms for the causes and effects of the 
various mental mechanisms involved in 
‘‘inattention’’ and failure of the child to 
profit educationally to the full extent of 
his mental capacity. Mind, personality and 
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behavior are the expressions of a long series 
of responses to situations of great complex- 
ity and variability. The child’s present 
conduct may be just as much determined 
by what happened to him in the cradle as 
by what happened to him a few moments 
The origin of mental 
traits lies in a number of forces: chemical, 
There 
is not yet a complete inventory of all the 


ago on the street. 


electrical, physiological and social. 
mental traits, nor has a single one of them 


Therefore, in 
they 


been thoroughly analyzed. 
the 
checked against concrete situations in daily 


validating findings must be 
life, which offers a wide panoramic picture 
of the child. No matter how elaborate the 
studies may be, this can not be dispensed 
with. At 
that give reasonably accurate measures of 
the child’s mental age, motor performance 
age, educational age and school subject 


present we have examinations 


ages. Progress is being further made in 
quantitative and genetic studies on the 
emotional age, social age and moral age. 
With the physiological age determined by 
the medical examiner, the scientific account 
of the child promises in the near future to 
be fairly complete. 

Fifth, the recommendations in regard to 
steps to be taken to correct the child’s 
difficulties should be comprehensive and 
Here also the other examiners 
should be eonsulted. Useful 
may then be given in the following fields: 


practical. 
information 


(1) Psychological guidance 
(2) Edueational guidance 
(3) Social guidance 


(4) Vocational guidance. 


In some types of guidance, more definite 
information ean be given than in the case 
of others. Likewise, it is possible to give 
more assistance to some individuals than 
to others. A large number of the younger 
psychologists, educators and social work- 
ers have recently been cultivating these 
fields of adjustment work, so that now they 
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present the qualities of complexity anq , 
tensiveness of the older technologies 
barest outlines of each would oceupy 


il 
eral scores of headings. Much of the 
formation already collected is not egy 
plete, and we must proceed tentatively } 
applying it to particular cases. 
As there are only a few vocational tec, 
that measure native ability, aside fro, 
training, prediction for future careers 
extremely hazardous. Much of the advice 
that has been given in the name of guidane 
has been hasty and immature. <Anothe; 
difficulty arises from the fact that the fine 
temperamental qualities, the personal and 
social history of the child, have not bee 
The urge of 
some special talent which would make hi: 
draw money out of the bank to cultiva: 
or miss sleep over may be lost in the shuf! 


investigated and evaluated. 


of isolated test performances and super 
ficial interviews. We must determine hoy 
this capacity to do the work is sustained 
by his interest. Psychiatrically we should 
know whether his choice is a healthy one 
whether it is a blind step in the dark, ar 
effort to carry out some enforced wish or 
whether it is an illogical compensation for 
some defect of personality. Then, too, w 
must be sure that he has had an opportu 
ity to judge other fields of activity. 
Sixth, the methods for putting the r 

ommendations into operation can be mad 
most effective if they are outlined in detai 
in connection with each mental trait or 
situation that is to be adjusted. In order 
to enlist the intelligent cooperation fron 
other examiners and coworkers, it is ad 
visable to explain just how each step 1 
the treatment is to be carried out. An at 
tempt should be made to meet obstructions 
liable to oceur. In all cases of changing 
the child’s behavior we are confronted wit! 
four tasks: (1) Removing undesirab!’ 
habits, and (2) building up desirable hab 
its. They involve the requisite information 


and the willing attitudes on the part of 
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The two com- 


nd « iA 


and the parents. 

T mentary tasks have to do with experi- 
V s »tation and exploitation in the material 
(3) altering the 
conditions, and (4) 
It is found often of value 


environments: 
orable making 
ely r + y wholesome. 


uss the psychological findings with 


L test , hild. His aequaintanee with charts 
fro » whieh he ean plot out and watch his 
ers cn progress in speed of reading or in the 
id vice number of examples done may give him a 
t rth-while sense of self-competition. 
other Since we are cautioned not to disregard 
fir personal equation, the qualities of the 
lorical examiner himself come in for 
be nspection, but what if he (or she) be not 
re humar This is coming close to home and 
brings us to the seventh and last point. 
IV Among other things, the examiner should 
huf open-minded, progressive and sympa- 
uper thetic. Is he enthralled with just a single 
how system, which tends to make a monopoly 
int f all the psychological laws and tests? 
10u Or is he willing to use other supplementary 
ont xaminations for the purpose of verifying 
ar his findings? Is he ever ready to try out 
h new tests? In his outlook on the case, does 
11 ‘make allowances for the character-form- 
, v ng effects of unfortunate home and neigh- 
rhood conditions? Does he ignore the 
tle but overwhelming psychiatric forces 
r rising in the child out of unbearable par- 
nade ental relations? Does he try to account for 
eta the psychological and educational deficien- 
t or es from the physical side of the child’s 
rder makeup? Does he have an optimistic atti- 
ron tude toward bettering human behavior? 
ad Or finally, does he assume a laissez-faire 
yi inner tinted with eynical pessimism? 
| at No, the desirable qualities are a thorough 
ons inderstanding and a sincere appreciation 
ring f all the underlying forces of a child’s 
wit! fe. If the examiner fails to show them, 
ib! the child will not fail to miss them. Now 
al we begin to see that the same things which 
L101 go to humanize psychology tend also to 
f 


ol make the psychologist human. 


Both psy- 
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chology and the mind are stilt in the mak 
ing. 

Ricuarp H. Paynter, JR 
ALL-PHILADELPHIA CHILD 


GUIDANCE CLINI 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE FUTURE OF THE BODLEIAN 
LIBRARY AT OXFORD 


Tue Bodleian at the University of Oxford 
one of the great libraries ot the world—is fa 
ing a serious problem. It now contains 1,500, 
000 volumes. Its annual intake is betwee 


20,000 and 25,000 volumes. In ten years it wil 
be overcrowded 
A statement of the “methods by which the 


impending and urgent needs of the library may 


be met” has been curators of 


prepared by the 
the library, with the approval of the vice-chan 
cellor, and has been attractively printed by the 
Oxtord University Press with photographs and 
drawings. 

Five ways of dealing with the problem have 
been proposed: (1) contraction of intake; (2 
underground chambers; (3) a suburban annex; 
(4) 
new library in the parks 


The bulk of the 


come under the 


enlargement of present buildings; (5) a 


the Bodleia: 


copyright acts, by which the h 


accessions oO! 
brary has the right to obtain a copy ol 
“W hethe 
the annual intake can be lessened without preju 
the 
consideration by a cor 
The 


case be 


every 
new work published in Great Britain 
using the li 


dice to the needs of students 


brary is now under 
the 


would “in 


mittee ol curators.” relief to shelf 


room any comparativel) 


small.” 
There is now one large underground library 
beer pro 


posed, but there are objections such as damp 


Similar underground chambers haves 
ness and leakage. 

To illustrate the possibility of a suburban 
annex, the curators publish a sketch design for 
buildings on university land at Wolvercote. The 
design includes tower book stacks and 
This 
ferro-concrete, might “have a beauty like that 
of the elevators at Fort Williams 
Port Arthur on the Lakes in Canada.” 


The curators quote Sir Frederick Kenyon, pru 


central reading-room. annex, bu ot 


grain and 


Great 
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cipal librarian of the British Museum, and Dr. 
Herbert Putnam, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, as opposing the principle of a divided 
library. 

Various proposals for enlarging the present 
buildings are outlined. The conver- 
Building into a book- 


Bodleian 
sion of the Clarendon 
stack is the leading one of the enlargement 
plans. 

“A new Bodleian would cost £500,000,” the 
curators The 
made to “retain in the old Bodleian the books 


estimate. suggestion has been 
indispensable to certain branches of classical, 
linguistic and theological study,” and to build 
a new modern library in the University Parks 
for all other books. A drawing is presented of 
the area in and about the parks which might be 


the site of a new library. 


Two pages and a sketch are devoted to a de- 
scription of the Harvard University Library, 
as prepared by Mr. D. L. Keir, fellow of Uni- 


versity College. “The chief advantages of the 
Harvard main library as compared with the 
Bodleian” are given by Mr. Keir as convenience 
of arrangement, accessibility, lighting and card 


cataloging. 


THE AMERICAN IONA SOCIETY AND A 
COLLEGE OF CELTIC CULTURE 


THE project of a College of Celtie Culture in 
the highlands of Scotland was recently reported 
by the Glasgow correspondent of the London 
Morning Post. As quoted in the Boston Even- 
ing Transcript the backers of the project are 
members of the American Iona Society—Amer- 
Richard M. Mont- 


gomery, president of the society, has completed 


icans of Seottish descent. 


a month’s tour of Scotland and is now to report 
to the society in this country. 

The plan is said to involve the sum of $10,- 
000,000 to cover buildings, equipment and en- 
dowment. be 500 stu- 
dents, men and women, and 22 professors and 


There are to resident 


instructors. The dispatch says: 

The origin of the scheme had its inception in 
November, 1924, when Angus Robertson, president 
of An Comunn Gaidhealach—the Highland Associa- 
tion—visited New York, where, through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Montgomery and Frederick H. Ecker, 
president of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
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Mr. Robertson, at a luncheon given in his } 
that body, spoke of the need of a Gaelic 

As a result of this, the American Iona 
was formed, and obtained a charter from t 
of New York to found such a college somey 
Scotland. 
voice to the debt which the United States 
Scotland. Eleven of the thirty presid 
United States had Scottish blood in their 

Quite a large proportion of the populat 
Scotland are bi-lingual, speaking both Ga 
English, and from these will be drawn the stud 


Through this college it is hoped 1 


for the college, which will be non-sectarian as y 
as non-political. 

The American Iona Society will not wait 
it has gathered the whole sum required, but 
commence building operations when a quarter of 
has been subscribed. 

With regard to the department or colleg 
devoted to agriculture, it is intended to acquir 
estate of 10,000 acres of arable land whereor 
tical farming experiments can be carried out 
tuition given. No student, Angus Robertso: 
president of An Comunn Gaidhealach, said i: 
interview, need be uneducated for lack of 
Fees will be charged, but it is intended that certa 
of the students shall by their practical work ear 


their education and keep. 


THE HARVARD-ANDOVER DISSOLU- 
TION OF AFFILIATION 


THE Theological School in Harvard Univer 
sity, with a larger registration than ever bet 
has begun the year no longer affiliated 
Andover Seminary. The 1922 affiliation 
dissolved in December, 1925, Andover Seminar 
technically concluding the last academic year as 
a separate institution with a very small number 
of instructors and students. 

The Harvard School retained practically the 
entire student body of the combined sch 
and its curriculum for the present year 
essentially that which has been offered by the 
Harvard-Andover affiliation during the last four 
years. Harvard University has rented from the 
Andover trustees for this year the Andover 
building on Francis Avenue which has been t! 
headquarters of the Theological Schoo! su 
1922. During the summer Divinity Hal! ! 
been entirely renovated and is now one of 
most attractive dormitories of the university. 

Owing to the conditions now required in ‘ht 


tenure of professorships in Andover Seminar) 





A 


y 
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ire is interpreted by the Supreme 
sion in the Andover case, the Andover 
ve resigned their Andover professor 
resignation of Professor Daniel 
not accepted and he has been granted 
eave of absence for one year. Pro 
nry J. Cadbury has accepted a posi 
department of Biblical Literature in 
r. Dean Willard L. Sperry and Pro 
am R. Arnold retain their Harvard 
Andover has no resident faculty and 


no courses for the current academic 


Sperry, of the Harvard Theological 
s to be absent on leave during the 
f year in residence at Oxford. He is 
ver the Upton lectures at Manchester 
Oxford, in the spring and to give two 
lectures for the Hibbert trustees. 
his absence Dr. Charles E. Park will 
harge of the work in practical theology. 
ssor La Piana, on leave of absence dur- 
first half year, is doing research work in 


rch history in Rome, and Professor Arnold 


bent 


} 
»d 


on leave during the entire year. 

‘essor Kirsopp Lake is to be absent on 
iring the second half year, and is joining 
sor Robert P. Blake, of Harvard, in an 


lition to the monastery at Mount Sinai. 


} 


ha 


ope to have access to important material 
library of the monastery. 


LIQUOR AND THE SCHOOLS 


RINKING among the undergraduates in 


y 


an schools and colleges is steadily de- 
g, according to reports from “officers 


thirty of the leading boarding schools, col- 
and universities of the East” who replied 


personal letters of inquiry sent out by Dr. 


der 


E. Stearns, principal of Phillips 
ny, Andover, Mass. Mr. Stearns reports 


results of his inquiry and comments in an 


e 


“Liquor and the Schools” in the Novem- 
ue of Harper’s Monthly Magazine. 


colleges reporting, nine insist that there 
lrinking than ever before. Seven report a 


improvement over the previous year. 


, Which happen to face peculiar local condi 


he 


lieve that there is actually less drinking 


formerly, though they question whether the 


That undergraduates testify that drinking 
not on the wane “does not disturb us in the 


least,” Dr. Stearns writes: 


The undergraduate knows only the ir 
his time and has no basis for trustworthy compari 
son. Only those whose contacts cover long periods 
can fairly say whether conditions are better or 
worse; and these with striking unanimity insist 


that they are better. 


SMOKING AT THE WOMEN'S 
COLLEGES 


THE question of smoking was the subject of a 
conference of officials of five women’s colleges 
Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Smith, Vassar and 
Wellesley, according to the annual report of 
President Mary E. Woolley, of Mount Holyoke, 
recently issued. The presidents of the student 
government organizations of the five colleges 
were asked to present the subject from the 
student point of view. 

“The discussion made it clear,” President 
Woolley states, “that the five colleges would be 
unable to take joint action, that varying factors 
entering into the situation made it necessary for 
each to act for itself.”’ Of the situation at her 


own college President Woolley writes: 


At Mount Holyoke, a referendum indicated that 


the students by a slight majority were in favor of 


repealing the provision against smoking while 
under the jurisdiction of the college, which had 
been one of their own student laws, an action which 


I think I am not mistaken in assuming was 
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prompted less by a desire to smoke than by the 
feeling that the students should not be prevented 
from doing so, if they wished. That is, the stu- 
dents were considering the question entirely from 
the point of view of their own generation. 

The question which the administration faced was 
whether this was the only consideration and the 
present student body the only constituency whose 
That the ad 


ministration should also represent the opinion of 


opinion the college should regard. 


what may be called ‘‘the college in the world,’’ the 
alumnae and friends whose relationship with the 
college is a close one, seemed logical, and there was 
no doubt that the consensus of opinion in this 
larger Mount Holyoke would be against a change 


in policy with regard to smoking. 


The result of this year of discussion is a will- 
ingness on the part of the student body to bring 
the problems of college living up for a joint 
discussion between them and the faculty and 


administration. 


Out of the clash of opinions during the year, 
there emerged a new sense of the importance of co- 
operation. During my years at Mount Holyoke, 
nothing has encouraged me more than the sugges- 
tion last spring, from a group of students, that 
there be a conference for two or three days before 
the opening of college in September to discuss ways 


of cooperating. 


THE NEW YORK STATE RURAL 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


IN a statement recently sent out to all district 


superintendents of schools throughout New 
York State, Frank P. Graves, commissioner of 
education, urged on them the need of improving 
and extending the facilities of the rural school 
system, and pointed out the services they could 
render in this direction. His statement in part 


is as follows: 


The office of district superintendent is a respon 
sible one. Your work covers the whole field of 
education, professional, administrative and execu- 
tive. It is probable that no other school position 
presents a greater variety of perplexing problems 
or more important ones. 

Rural boys and girls generally do not have as 
favorable opportunities as do urban pupils, and I 
am sure it will be your ambition, as it is mine, to 


improve their school facilities. Recent legislation 


will relieve the heavy tax burden in many rural 
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sections and should help materially in encours 
the improvement of school opportunity. Thy 
tral Rural School Law opens the way for 
people to provide both elementary and high ge} 
education for their children at reasonable ey 
and in many instances with lower tax rates + 
they have been paying. 

Changes in school organization, however. « 
be brought about with the understanding and 
operation of the rural people themselves. Op, 
the most important duties of a district super 
tendent is to assume a leadership in educat 
affairs that will create within his district a pu 
sentiment for progress in education. Und 
one of the greatest services that you can render 
to present to the people whom you serve, 
vidually and collectively, as opportunity occurs, g 
curate information about their schools. Wher 
people in your district know the facts, I am sur 
that you will find they will not be satisfied wit 
inadequate school facilities for the children of t 
community. 

To continue to make progress in solving th: 
problems presented in the field of rural educatio: 
we must have the cooperation of all the elements 
involved in the rural school organization, nam 
the department of education, its district super 
tendents of schools, all school district officers a 
the people themselves. No one can do mor 
bring about this unanimity of purpose and effort 
than the district superintendents. 


WEEK-DAY SCHOOLS OF RELIGION 

THat week-day schools of religion are “ha\ 
ing a most salutary effect upon all the othe: 
educational agencies of the church” is the de: 
laration of Dr. Robert L. Kelly, executive se 
retary of the Council of Church Boards of Edu 
cation, in a discussion “Religion and the Pub! 
Schools” prepared for American Educati 
Week. These schools are influencing Sunda 
schools, vacation schools, young people’s soci 
ties and the church at large. 


Dr. Kelly believes that week-day schools o! 


religion are the answer to the question “Car 
the schools and the churches be yoked to 


gether?” There are week-day schools of ™ 


ligion “in every state of the union, in most o! 


the important cities, at least, west of the Hud 


” 
son. 


The churches meet all the educational standards 


+ 


and foot all the bills as the laws require them 


do. The schools release their pupils for religiou 
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terms somewhat varying 
1 
ties but mutually satisfac 


1 and | ] 


itundreds of thousands of 
d thereby. In some communi 
hes coo in this work. In 
where 

the chief en 


a sufficient 


way 
1umber of 
rs to care fo 1e hort f children 

he written request of 


s is always the most difficult 
In some 
al enrollment in the week-day 
is greater than that in the pub 

this is 


the week-day religious 


rare. 
that 


ent is still in the 


experimenta 
ing conducted on 


hools are bei ¢ 


basis and n others on an 


any 


itional basis. Some churches wish to re 
week-day schools to their Sunday schools 
yet not organized on an interdenomi 

8 Others demand the privilege of 
lren their own doctrines, ritual, 

of them insist on the oppor 

o teach the Bible and to 


ful habits of worship. For the most 


lead stu 


matters less 
Many 


are completely wedded to the interdenomi- 


is emphasize sectarian 


larger things of the spirit more. 


il schools and manifestly these schools have 


reater favor with publie school men. 


MENTAL SCHOOL CLINICS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 
More than 18,000 retarded children of Massa 
etts have been examined, with the giving of 
e to their parents, since the establishment 
There are fourteen 


ental school elinies. 


Clinics 


made up of a physician who is an 


in mental diseases, a psychologist who 
the mental testing, and a social worker 
they visit all parts of the state upon re 
of local superintendents of schools. 
parents as to the purpose 
hods of elinies, Dr. Neil A. Dayton, director 
+} 


nform and 

e division of mental deficiency of the 

Massachusetts Department of Mental Diseases, 

recently published an account of the work 
clinies. 


ef good of 


the 
’ viewpoint is that they learn the real rea 


child’s If there 


the school clinics from 


their retardation. are 


number 
sent themselves 
the proper way 


trouble In son 


Dr. Dayton reports an encouraging improve 


; 


ment in the past year or two in regard to phys 


In the early years of the school 


ical condition. 
clinies “almost every child needed expert med 
To-day 


lems have presented themselves, 


ical attention.” fewer physical prob 


and this 


Dayton ascribes to supervision in the public 
schools and “the excellent work of school phy 


clans, dentists and nurses.” 


more 


various deviations ym normal ir 

lo meet this we must train our backward 
nore intensively from earlier ages, so that 
The first 


recognition of these children is being acc 


bind them into our present life 
ymplished 


by the school clinics. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 
Wituiam H. Tart, chief justice of the 
States, and Frank H. Hiscock, chief 
the New York State Court of 


honorary degrees of 


Appt als, received 


doctor o! laws tror thy 
York at the 


held during the 


John ( i het 


regents of the state of New 
; , 

second annual convocation 

rgent, 


week of October in Albany. 


attorney-general of the United States, presided 


at the session. Honorary degrees of doctor of 
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letters were conferred upon Frank 8S. Fosdick, 
of Buffalo, father of the Reverend Dr. Harry 
E. Fosdick, who made the chief address, and 
upon Miss Emily Howland, for nearly a cen- 
tury a resident of Sherwood, Cayuga County, 
and for many years a teacher. 

Dr. Joun J. TiGert, U. S. Commissioner of 
Edueation, delivered the principal address at 
the dedication of the new Johnstown Senior 
High School at Johnstown, Pa., on the evening 
of October 22. 

Dr. Payson SMITH, commissioner of educa- 
tion for Massachusetts, presided at the cere- 
monies at Bridgewater, Mass., on October 23, 
when there was a formal dedication of the new 
normal and training school buildings of the 
State Normal School which replace the build- 
ings destroyed by fire last year. 

Dr. Joun CarEY ACHESON was inaugurated 
as president of Macalester College on Octo- 
ber 15. 

Pryor ExLuswortH COo.LuinGs, professor of 
education and director of the training school of 
the University of Oklahoma, has been elected 
dean of the school of education and director of 


the summer session. 


DeaN WaArREN, of the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University, has been elected 
president of the Board ot Trustees of the new 
college which is to be in North Sheffield Hall. 
New Haven College is a night school offering 
courses in commerce, finance, engineering and 
preparatory departments. 

JosepH M. Murpny, of the department of 
history of Hunter College, New York City, has 
been appointed associate director of the Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

At the University of Cincinnati the following 
additions to the faculty in education are an- 
nounced by Dean L. A. Pechstein: Dr. W. A. 
Cook, of the University of South Dakota, has 
been called to a professorship in education, for 
work in the field of supervision and educational 
method; Dr. Harry S. Ganders, of the Colorado 
State Teachers College, for work in school 
administration; Dr. Ruth Streitz, of Columbia 
University, formerly of the University of Illi- 


nois, for elementary education; Miss Mary ¢: 
Waite, of Yale University and formerly }; 
garten specialist of the Bureau of Edy 
for work in the field of kindergarten: y 
Rosamund Cook, of Columbia University. 
professor of home economies education: \ 
Lulu Houser, of the University of | 
instruction in character education; Mr. G 
stone H. Yeuell, of the State Normal § 
Florence, Alabama, in substitution for Dr 
liam Paxton Burris, absent on sabbatica 
for 1926-1927; Dr. Catherine M. Cox, psycl 
gist for the Central Clinic, as lecturer in ed 
tion to instruct in the psychology of the pr 
lem child and the psychology of genius; 
Assistant Superintendent Charles Otten 
for instruction in the field of junior high se} 
mathematies. 

THE department of psychology at the U; 
versity of Kentucky has this year added t 
staff Dr. Gardner C. Basset, as associate pr 
fessor and James L. Graham as assistant pr 
fessor. Dr. Basset was formerly at the U: 
versity of Pittsburgh and will have charge 
the clinical work and give advanced courses 
abnormal and social psychology. Professor 
Graham, whose graduate work has been 
Columbia University and Peabody College, » 
devote himself to the experimental! laborator 
courses. Professor Paul L. Boynton wil! con 
tinue his interest in measurement, child deve 
ment and learning courses. Dr. Vivian | 
Fisher, who was with the department 
semester, has taken a position at New Y 
University. The Kentucky department, under 
Dr. J. B. Miner, will be able to devote more 
attention to university personnel problems, a 
graduate assistant having been added for ths 
work. The department has also been assigned 
a graduate laboratory assistant and two grad 
uate scholarships this year. 


New members of the faculty of the Univer 
sity of Buffalo include: Dr. Henry TenEyek 
Perry, head of the English department and 
professor of English literature, from the (1 
versity of Wisconsin; Dr. Julius W. Pratt, fir! 
appointee to the Emanuel Boasberg professor 
ship of American history and head of the bis 
tory department, from Rutgers University; Ma 
colm K. Buckley, assistant professor of chem 


a 
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from Yale University; Dr. Stuart Stoke, 
ant protessor ol psychology and education, 
Dr. Ralph C. 
n, assistant proltessor of economics, trom 
Dr. Neill, 


stant professor of hygiene and physical edu 


Harvard University; 
Thomas 


ird University, and 


n, from Western Reserve University. 


Dr. Kart ScuMuipt, of Cambridge, Mass., has 
appointed visiting lecturer in philosophy 
the first semester, 1926-27, at Northwestern 
ersity, and will offer work in modern logical 
sory. Mr. Smoke 


ted assistant in philosophy. 


Kenneth has been ap- 


Proressor GEorGeE E. Simmons has been ap 
ted head of the department of journalism 


Dre. Maxrmitian Rupwiy, of the University 

Pittsburgh, has been appointed professor of 
French and head of the department of modern 
languages at Baker University, Baldwin, Kans. 
Dr. Rudwin has just returned from a year’s 
study abroad, having completed a book in two 
volumes on Victor Hugo, for which he has re- 
ceived the degree of Docteur de l’Université de 


af 


! tpellier. 


Miss Heten E. Peck, of Kingston, R. IL, a 


raduate of Wellesley College, has been ap- 


pointed dean of women at Rhode Island State 


College. She has been professor of English at 
the college for several years and succeeds Miss 
\lice Edwards, who has accepted an appoint- 
ment in the National Bureau of Home Eco- 


nomies at Washington, D. C. 


Mary Jane Stewart has been appointed 
head of the physical training department of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of Hono- 
lulu. She previously taught physical training 
at the University of Porto Rico and for two 
years at the University of Redlands, Calif. 


Miss Heten Gray Cone, who is retiring this 
autumn from the professorship of English at 
Hunter College, was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon at the Hotel Plaza, New York City, 
given by the faculty members of the English 
department. 


CuarLes F. D. Benen, director of the Bos- 
ton Publie Library, has been elected an honor- 
ary fellow of the Czechoslovak Library Asso- 
ciation, Prague. 
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GEORGE J. RYAN, president ot the New York 
City Board of Education, has been elected hon 


Thon as 


orary governor otf the 


morial Foundation. 


James A. Turts, head of the Eng 
Phillips Exeter 
elected an honorary member ot the Sigm: 


Arts 


ment ot Academy, 


ciety ol the College ot Practical 


nil 


ters, Boston University, “in rect 


prominence as an educator and his 


service at Exeter.” 
Dr. E. E. 


history of the University of Oklahoma, has been 


DALE, head of the department ol 


appointed a member of the United States gov 


ernment commission to make a “Social and 


Economie Survey of Indians,” under the aus 
pices of the Institute for Government Research 
The 


short time and will visit every Indian reserva- 


tion in the United States during the year. 


commission will leave Washington in a 


Dr. Marcus W. 
American history in the University of Chicago, 


JERNEGAN, professor of 
has been appointed director of a survey of the 
American Historical Association “to determin 
why doctors of philosophy are not more pro 


ductive of scholarly work.” 


A CAMPAIGN for child literacy in Georgia by 
1930 has been inaugurated by the University ot 
the direction of Dr. J. § 


Stewart, professor of secondary education. 


Georgia, under 


Dr. A. E. Burton, who retired as dean of the 
department of civil engineering of the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1902, has 
been appointed manager of the plans for the 
new dormitories which are to be built at a cost 
of $1,200,000. 


WituiAm R. Gray, dean of the Tuck School 


of Business Administration and Finance, has 
been elected to the Board of Trustees of Dart 
mouth College. He will fill the place made 


vacant by the death of John K. Lord. 


Dr. Davin Harrison Stevens, professor of 
English in the University of Chicago and sec 
retary of the department of English, has been 
given leave of absence for one year and has 
been made assistant to the president 


THOMAS d. DURELL, of 3elleplain, has been 


appointed county superintendent of schools of 
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Cape May County, N. J., sueceeding E. R. 
Brunyate. The salary of the superintendent 
is $5,000 a year. 

Proressor J. V. ANKENEY, of West Virginia 
University, has been appointed state supervisor 
of vocational agriculture in the West Virginia 


State Department of Education. 


M. L. Comps, state supervisor of high schools 
of Virginia, is absent on leave until January 15, 
1927, for the completion of his work for the 
doctorate at Harvard University. 

PLuMMeR F. Jones, who served as superin- 
tendent of Buckingham County, Virginia, some 
vears ago, has been appointed superintendent 
to fill out the term of John Twyman, who has 
resigned. 


W. M. Oakerson, superintendent of the 
Jefferson City, Missouri, publie schools since 
1919, has resigned to join the staff of a Chicago 
hook publishing company. He is succeeded by 
William F. Knox, who for five years was super- 
intendent of schools at St. Charles, Missouri. 

S. E. Smiru, of the Missouri State Depart- 
ment of Publie Instruction, has been made 
registrar of the Kirksville State Teachers Col- 
lege, but will continue with the state depart- 
ment as a teacher of project classes in the rural 


schools. 


SUPERINTENDENT R. L. Erwin, of the Steu- 
benville, Ohio, publie schools, has been elected 
chairman of the Ohio Valley Schoolmasters 
Club. 


Dr. CHartes C. Peters, professor of edu- 
eation at Ohio Wesleyan University, is absent 
this year on sabbatical leave and is visiting 
professor of education at the University of 
Miami, Florida, where he is giving courses for 
teachers in service. 

H. O. Sargent, regional agent for agricul- 
tural education in Negro schools, of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, has left 
Washington for a month’s tour of inspection. 


Tue Reverend Dr. William Young Chapman, 
president of the Bloomfield Theological Semi- 
nary, Bloomfield, N. J., died on October 26, 
aged sixty-seven years. 


Tue Reverend Elmer J. Bailey, D.D., pro- 
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fessor of English in Sweet Briar College. \ 
and rector of the college, died on October 25 


Dr. MarGaret E. Noonan, professor 
mentary education in New York University, di 
on September 4. 


Dr. L. A. PECHSTEIN, dean of the college oj 
education of the University of Cincinnati, 
dressed the teachers of northeastern New Yor 
at Watertown and Potsdam, on October 7 
8, respectively. On October 16 he was the cue 
of the Minneapolis Classroom Teachers As 
ciation at their annual banquet, and gave t! 


address of the evening. 


Miss KATHERINE D. BLAKE, principal of P. § 
6, Manhattan, described her “experiences whilk 
on sabbatical leave in Europe,” and Miss Bar 
bara S. Quin, assistant director of the Commo: 
wealth Fund, discussed “An Educational! Pro 
gram in Austria,” at a meeting on November 4 
of the New York City Branch of the National 
Council of Administrative Women in Eduea 
tion. 


Dr. C. E. Benson, professor of educational 
psychology in the school of education of New 
York University, lectured to the city teachers 
of Palmerton, Pennsylvania, on October 14, and 
to city teachers of Hazleton, Pa., on October 16 


Mrs. W. B. Cannon, of Cambridge, Mass., 
was the principal speaker at a luncheon on 
October 27 of the Massachusetts Parent-Teach 
ers Association. 


Rosert Frost, poet, and Dr. William T 
Foster, director of the Pollak Foundation fi 
Economie Research, formerly president of 
Reed College, have accepted invitations to 
speak at the undergraduate parley to be held 
at Wesleyan University on December 3, 4 
and 5. Mr. Frost is to be the lecturer at 
Wesleyan this year upon the Bennett Founda 
tion. 


ProressoR SURENDRANATH Dascupta, ot 
Presidency College, Caleutta, gave a series 
of six lectures at Northwestern University o1 
the Norman Wait Harris Foundation, October 
12 to 19, 1926, discussing “The Development o! 
Indian Mysticism.” 


Dr. Datsy A. Hetuertneton, professor of 
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nal psychology at the school of educa 


New York University, is lecturing at the 
Educational Association, Salt Lake City, 


Dr. Hethering 


this time delivering six lectures to the 


annual convention. 


veneral sessions and special groups. 


rt Ht York 


ke betore County 


RTIN 
the 


Hausey, of New 
Philadelphia 


Society scientific meeting, Wednesday 


+ October 27, on “The Classification and 
Children of School Age having 


rel ent ol 


Disease.” 


the 
Education, on 


sor CHARLES W. St. Joun, of 
School oft 


the 
Modern 


Graduate 


26 addressed Andover Harvard 


“Some Educational Tenden- 


including 
Mawr, Mt. “Uolyoke, Smith, Vassar and 


Wellesley, was held on October 22 


ONFERENCE of five colleges, 
and 23 for 

the diseussion of common problems. 
PRESIDENTS of 26 New England colleges have 
ccepted invitations to take part in a radio 
ries to be broadeast weekly this fall and win 
ter from station WEEI, Boston. 
ik on special phases of work in their insti- 


They are to 


ms. The colleges to be represented in the 
Amherst, Bates, Boston College, 
Bowdoin, Brown, Clark, 
Connecticut College, Massachusetts Agricultural 


ries are: 
Boston University, 
College, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Mount Holyoke, Rad- 


fe, Simmons, Smith, Trinity, Tufts, Univer- 


fiddlebury, Norwich, 
sity of Maine, University of New Hampshire, 
of Vermont, Wellesley, Wesleyan, 
Wheaton, Williams and Worcester Polytechnic 


institute. 

[ue Milwaukee 
served its twenty-fifth anniversary with a silver 
ubilee dinner on October 26 in the Elks Club. 
(he principal speaker was Francis G. Blair, 


ive rsity 


Teachers Association ob- 


+ 


ite superintendent of 
resident of the National 


Illinois schools and 


Edueation Associa- 


Harry OLson, chief justice of the Chicago 
Municipal Court; Ellwood P. Cubberley, dean 
the school of education at Stanford Univer- 
, and Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, president 
| Michigan State College, were the chief speak- 


ers at the meeting of the Micl 


ral 


Association which met on October 2 


THE program of the Central 


Association, whi meets at 
vember 5 and includes om s on Smitl 


M issach setts; 
Free man, of the Univ 


commissioner education 
Professor Fr: nk N 
of Chicago; Professor Ernest Horn, 
State University of lowa; Superintende 
ton W. Washburne, of Winnetka, Ll., 


W. O. president emeritus ot Oho 


State University. 


Thompson, 


the annual 
Virginia Education Association meeting at Roa 
noke trom November 24 to 26 
President William L. Bryan, of the University 
President L. D. the 
Minnesota; President J. N. Hill 
man, of the Emory College; Dr 
Pro 


fessor Peter Dykema, of Teachers College, Co 


SPEAKERS at convention of the 


will includ 


ot Indiana; Coffman, ot 
University of 
and Henry 
Bancroft Beatley, of Harvard University; 


lumbia University, and Harris Hart, Virginia 
state superintendent of public instruction 
THE the New 
State Teachers’ Association’s annual convention 
to be held at Atlantie City, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, November 11 to 13, 1926, has 


afternoon at the 


advance program of Jersey 


been issued. On Thursday 


high school auditorium, after an organ recital 
by Mr. Arthur Scott 


official 


srook, the city organist, 
Mayor Ed 
ward L. Bader, President George J. Smith and 
Harry Moore, Miss Mary M« 
Skimmon, past president of the National Edu 
Commissioner John H 
Milton C. Pot 
ter, superintendent of the Milwaukee schools 
this the 


association will meet by congressional districts 


addresses will be made by 


Governor A. 
eation Association, 
Logan, of New Jersey, and Dr 
Following meeting, members of the 
for the purpose of choosing representatives to 
the nominating committee, and in the evening a 
reception will be held at the official headquar 
ters. 

Ithaca, N. y 2 has been 
purchased by Ernest T 
Cornell University, and Mrs. Paine, tor the pur 


CrowBarR Point, at 


Professor Paine, ot 
pose of giving the use of the land to the girl 
About 


140 acres were included in the purchase, ol 


scouts for their annual summer camp 


which nearly a mile is lake frontag 
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Tue will of Thomas Mott Osborne, prison 
retorm pioneer, provides for the establishment 
of a school for boys in his South Street prop- 
erty at Auburn. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NEW OXFORD SUMMER VACA- 
TION COURSE 


Oxrorp and Cambridge Universities are best 
known throughout the world as men’s universi- 
ties, but both of these fine old institutions are 
now sharing their traditions and advantages 
with women students. 

A group of women were given an opportunity 
last summer to share these Oxford traditions 
through the special Summer Vacation Course 
for American Women Teachers and Graduates, 
held from July 10 to 28, under the auspices of 
the four women’s colleges of Oxford and the 
Society of Oxford Home-Students. 

For more than fifty years Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have been conducting summer extension 
courses, but this was the first time that a course 
exclusively for Americans was organized. This 
idea of having special summer vacation courses 
for Americans in British universities had its in- 
ception shortly after the World War. This par- 
ticular course, however, was conceived by Dr. 
Caroline Spurgeon, professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of London, while visiting 
in America in the fall of 1924 as the guest of 
Miss Virginia Gildersleeve, dean of Barnard 
College, who gave it her hearty support and 
assistance. 

The idea was at once communicated to Miss 
Christine Burrows, principal of the Society of 
Oxford Home-Students, and its further develop- 
ment was carried on by the Committee on In- 
ternational Relations of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, in cooperation 
with the Oxford Committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the women’s colleges, St. Hugh’s, 
St. Hilda’s, Lady Margaret Hall and Somerville. 
After the necessary preliminary steps were com- 
pleted and the idea began to take definite shape, 
plans were made to conduct such a course dur- 
ing the summer of 1926. Miss Burrows was 
elected principal and Miss Persis Wingfield ap- 


pointed executive secretary. 
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Each applicant was required to furnis} 
official statement that she was a graduat 
approved American college or university o, 
that she was a teacher on the staff of a p 
high school, and also a letter of reeommenda: 
from the president of the local branch of 
American Association of University Wome; 
There ere 
seventy-two American colleges and _ practic: 


the principal of her high school. 
every state represented among the 233 wome, 
enrolled. They were housed in the four women’: 
colleges, where they had the opportunity 
meeting members of the faculty and enjoying « 
taste of English student life. 

The subjects under diseussion were Eng 
history and English literature and activitie 
a typically English nature were centered in 0) 
ford during the course. Among the specia 
tractions was a delightful concert by the Eliz 
abethan Singers given in the same manner as 
was in vogue during the Elizabethan age whe: 
the singers, seated informally around a table, 
entertained their queen. The 
sisted of English madrigals, part songs and ba 
lets typical of that period. Barrie’s comed 
“Dear Brutus” was presented in true English ' 
style by the Oxford players with the members 
of the course as special guests. On Sunday 
evening musical lecture-recitals were an attra: 
tive feature. 

The lectures were delivered by well-knowr 
professors, lecturers and tutors of the Univer A 
sity of Oxford and by other eminent men and 
women. Among the historical subjects were 
“Modern Theories of the State,” “Town Life i m 
England in the Sixteenth Century,” “The Debt r 
of the English Church to Hooker and Laud,” 

“The Elizabethan Parliament,” “The Develop ! 
ment of Political Parties in the Nineteenth Cer 

tury,” “British Imperialism in the Nineteenth ; 
Century,” “Gladstone and the Making of Lib 
eralism,” “Disraeli and the Making of Conser pe 
vatism” and “Recent Developments in the Brit 

ish Constitution.” 

Lectures on Oxford and its architecture, t 
Oxford movement, the work of the Pre-Raphae! or 
ite Brotherhood in Oxford were also given and on 
these served as a background for studying the til 
development of the university and the Oxford 
system of education. De 


program cor 


he 
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Victorian and Elizabethan periods pre- 


sted in the lectures on English literature, 
uded a series on Shakespeare and his 
Tennyson and Browning, Wordsworth, 
sh novel in the nineteenth century, and 
ectures on Byron, Christopher Marlowe, 
son, Charlotte Bronté and Early Tudor 
hts. 

ectures were of varying degrees of ex- 
e, but every one was impressed with the 
tness of the speakers, their remarkable 
the subject in hand and their balanced 
n flavored with enough subtle whimsicality 
eve it from too academic or technical a 
A point well worth noting is the expedi- 
with which these English lecturers got down 
their subjects: lengthy introductions, trite 
rases and conventional anecdotes being con- 
isly absent. Moreover, the lectures be- 
n the minute and ended at precisely the 
» scheduled with never a sense of hurry or 

of talking simply to fill in the hour. 
: a part of the course, excursions by char-a- 
» were made to Warwick, Kenilworth, Sul- 


ave Manor, the ancestral home of the Wash- 


n family, and to the Shakespeare country. 
Here truly ean be seen Shakespeare’s England, 
e England of the English-speaking race, that 
persisted untouched by industrialism from 
lay to our own. At Stratford we enjoyed 
tinee performance by the Stratford-on- 

n Festival Company. 
These and other delightful excursions afforded 
a glimpse of rural England with its green 
meadows, quaint old-world villages, thatch- 
fed cottages, medieval churches often tucked 
ay in the shade of some mighty oaks, charm- 
old English inns and enchanting English 
rdens. One of the best things about England 
it is everywhere so refreshingly English. 
mixture of tongues and races disturbs its 

eful serenity. 

Oxford itself is steeped in sentiment and 
rm and it does not take long to succumb to 
ts atmosphere. Although there is little under 
raduate life during the summer months, it is 
for one to visualize this old town in “term 
me” with thousands of students in cap and 
vn rushing from one lecture to another or 


erhaps down to the Isis, the innumerable host 


of bicycles, and more than all 

crews valiantly sweeping their boat 

river. The supreme importance of the river 
felt by all who live in Oxford even for a fort 
night. From the first day of the October term 
to Eights Week towards the end of May the 
day-by-day activity on the Isis is an integra 
part of college life. 

There were visits to the twenty-odd 
that make up the university which fairly breathe 
the spirit of medievalism and romance with 
their somewhat forbidding gates and high walls 
hiding exquisite lawns and gardens, their | 
tifully designed chapels containing some of 
most famous paintings and stained-glass win 
dows in the world, cool green quads, graceful 
spires and finely proportioned halls which in 
term time are redolent with glowing fires and 
laughter and quips of the table. While each 
college has its distinctive features, perhaps no 
where in the world could there be found a more 
characteristically beautiful set of buildings 
than those of Magdalen, University, All Souls, 
Brasinose and Oriel with quaint old shops be 
tween and the incomparable St. Mary’s in the 
distance. To one who has lingered in Oxford 
long enough to catch its spirit, it is truly “the 
city of the dreaming spires.” 

After a summer in Oxford who has not longed 
to stroll along High Street with its old book 
shops and art stores, to roam again those mea 
dows of Christ Church, to stand under Great 
Tom Tower in the evening at 9:05 as it peals 
out the 101 strokes, the number of the original 
students plus one, or to wander again along 
Addison’s Walk, leading from Magdalen Col 
lege along the left bank of the Cherwell, or to 
browse among the brown rotting leather vol 
umes in the Bodleian Library and Radcliffe 
Camera? And surely no one would miss seeing 
the Union Society Debating Hall, one of the 
nurseries of the House of Commons, the Shel 
donian Theater, famous for its commemoration 
exercises, the Burne-Jones tapestries in the cha 
pel of Exeter and his stained-glass windows in 
the Cathedral, the Shelley memoria! in Univer 
sity College, the old pulpit in Lincoln College 
from which Wesley preached when a fellow 
there, the Merton library or Holman Hunt's 
“Light of the World” in Keble College memorial 
chapel. 
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And then the lure of the river! 


canoeing, punting under the cool spreading 


Rowing, 


branches of the ancient trees that overhang the 
Isis and the Cherwell. Walking, too, is a favor- 
ite pastime in Oxford. Who would not saunter 
out over some obscure byway for the joy of 
walking back at sunset and seeing the Oxford 
skyline? 

Nor was the social side neglected. Real En- 
glish teas were enjoyed in real English homes. 
Among the social events was a charming gar- 
den party given by Viscountess Astor at her 
beautiful country place on the Thames. Then 
there was tea with Anne Thackeray, niece of 
William Makepeace Thackeray, at her lovely 
cottage overlooking Oxford and an interesting 
afternoon with Lady Fitz Herbert, who con- 
ducted us personally around her estate on which 
still stands the original blowing stone used by 
King Alfred the Great in calling his troops to 
battle. 

So suecessful was the 1926 Vacation Course 
at Oxford that plans are already being consid- 
ered for its repetition in 1928. Its influence 
in cementing the friendship between the two 
great English-speaking nations of the world, in 
fostering a spirit of tolerance and in breaking 
down prejudices which may have existed is of 
course inestimable. It is one more step toward 
world amity and international friendship. 

AGNES WINN 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 


‘ 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





DISCUSSION 


REFLECTIONS ON A NEW METHOD 
OF GRADING 


Some of the major requirements that any 
system of grading might be asked to meet are 
as follows: 

(1) A grade should indicate or be a measure 
of a positive quality or characteristic of the in- 
dividual. 

(2) The indication or the measure of the 
degree of the quality should be a simple nu- 
merical quantity (a sealar or a vector). 

(3) The measurement should involve a 
method that any one who wished could use it 
and obtain the same results, irrespective of the 
time, place or personalities, as may be done 
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with any of the ordinary methods of meas 


ir’ 


ment. 

(4) The method should be directly applica), 
to him who applies it as well as to the one ; 
whom he applies it. 

(5) The method of measurement should yi 
good and definite data from which statistica| 
sound conclusions may be reached. 

(6) The numbers should lend themselves ; 
a simple interpretation so that a layman, suc! 
as the parent or guardian of a pupil, would 
clearly grasp the meaning. 

The ordinary customs of grading comply wit! 
these requirements in some cases not at al! and 
in others very meagerly. 

There are many qualities or characteristics 
that might be named, which enter into or forn 
an individualistic aggregate, and which on 
may insist should be taken into considerat 
when applying or judging any system of grad 
ing. Yet, to keep the line of discussion direct 
and unambiguous we may make the genera 
proposition that the primary function of a 
educational institution is to instruct and 
train. And more especially to train or stimu 
late those physiological functions usually 
termed intellectual. The primary purpose ot 
the pupil or student who attends the educa 
tional institution is to be trained or to learn 
An essential factor in every instance is the 
speed of learning. This is likewise an essentia 
factor to the individual who is meeting the 
varied problems of the world. A grading sys 
tem might well then be based upon this facto 
of speed of learning. It might be a direct mea 
sure of this or some simple function of the 
speed of learning. 

The ethical, religious, political and othe 
social and personal views and training ar 
sometimes more important than the intellectua 
and are generally always of much importance 
But where it is a matter of training along an) 
of these varied aspects of behavior, progres 
and ability may be indicated and recorded 1 
the same manner as in mathematical or an) 
other intellectual training. That is, by the 
speed of being trained or the speed of learning 
Where it is a matter not of training but rather 
of designating the stage of development or th 
present status of the individual in respect t 
these, then other units or symbols should be em 
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This paragraph is interposed to miti 
rainst any misinterpretation. 
return, then, the “grades” as here pro 
sed will be a simple function of the speed of 
rning. Such a system may have under ideal 

ms all the properties enumerated above, 

as interesting theoretical possibilities, as 

ibt others must have pointed out before. 

t, how may it be applied to take the place of 
he re arbitrary methods now in vogue? 

[he number of facts and propositions that 

nto any one course of instruction are 

ted and of necessity pretty well defined. 


can in all eases be in some manner or 


her enumerated and classified. In many cases 
s enumeration is very simple; and there are 
the 


outright” is 


actual number of facts 
the 


rather than any consideration as to how learned 


where 


Cases 


important thing 


irned 
w well. These latter cases are the simple 

s for illustrating the new method of grad- 
The the 
earned to number of 


ratio between number of facts 
the total 


earned in the course during a semester (say) 


facts to be 


ves a speed that may range from zero to one 
)tol). 
ona! judgment of the teacher or the instructor 


In other cases, of course, the profes- 


enter to a greater or less degree, because 
w well” the facts are learned can not or 
not be divested from “how many learned.” 

‘o make the resulting “grades” more simply 
to the parent or guardian or tax- 

payer and at the same time retain the direct 
relationship to the learning processes, I believe 
better to adopt the inverse of the ratio as- 
That is, let the “grade” repre- 


sent how many semesters would be required to 


sumed above. 


omplete the given course at the given rate of 
earning; rather than what proportion of the 
number of facts in the semester course were 
learned or acquired during the semester. As 
in ilustration, when a grade of 2 is given it 
will signify that the rate of learning was such 
as to require two semesters to complete the 
irse. 

The range within which satisfactory comple- 
tion of the course is admitted may now be de- 
fined also with a meaning. Say, a grade of 1 
tr less) up to 1.30 would represent this range, 
which could be properly chosen only after the 


wrical eurve has been established. Cer- 
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tainly a grade of 2 or more would have to be 
considered unsatisfactory. 

The 
diverse and different numbers of courses would 
The total 


over one 


“average grade” of individuals taking 


be comparable quantities. sum otf 


all grades of an individual semester 


or any number of semesters or years would 


have a meaning. The pupil going home with a 
total sum of 4 (where four courses per semester 
for four years are required to complete the 
four-year college training satisfactorily) means 
that he is 
enable him to complete the college course in 
W hereas, 


sents a total sum of 8 it means that his progress 


progressing at a rate which will 


four years as anticipated. if he pre 
is at a rate that may necessitate an expenditure 
of time and money over at least twice as long 
as the normal to graduate. His line of study 
may have been unwisely chosen or his environ 
ment may have been ful! of eddy currents and 
resistance, or there may have been other more 


His 


himself may readily make an estimate of the 


serious mishaps. parent or guardian or 
future cost of the college career, and perhaps 
avoid other misjudgments and disappointments 
We see here then that such a system of grading 
will bring out more clearly the “natural bent” 
of the student, 
give information about an important positive 


because it does relate to and 
and dynamie characteristic in a simple manner 
that has a meaning when different departments 
are compared. 

Just what should be taught in any one course 
and how much attempted is a matter of debat 
and decision, but once the courses have been 
accurately defined and maintained constant the 
grades from different departments are equally 
comparable and valid. In any serious case of 
dispute an impartial individual may be asked 
to make a test and pronounce a judgment. 

The statistics so gathered would be more in 
teresting and have greater appeal than can pos 
sibly be the case with the customary and arbi 
trary methods now in vogue. Instead of as 


suming some curve of biological variation in 


reference to learning at college or other stage, 
such curves 


wont to do, may 


as many are 
actually be determined. 


The best 


the speed of learning or who maintains the 


j 


teacher is the one who accelerates 


speed of learning at a higher level by properly 
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intertwining fact and fancy and suitably link- 
ing them to the world of actual experience or 
to some common mental state. The effect of 
the teacher will be shown upon the speed of 
learning. Therefore under certain more or less 
ideal conditions teachers themselves may be 


compared by and be disclosed in the “grades” 
of their students. 

Finally, would not a certificate that vouches 
for the satisfactory completion of a four-year 
course be of greater importance if it also vouch- 
safed for the more or less exact speed of learn- 
ing maintained over those four years? 

ENOCH KARRER 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 


QUOTATIONS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON 


TuHaT another state university has been put 
on the auction block of polities is the conclusion 
reached by eighteen of the twenty-one best 
known dailies of Washington, according to the 
Yakima (Wash.) Herald, following the sum- 
mary dismissal of Dr. Henry Suzzallo, presi- 
dent of the State University, by five of the 
seven members of the Board of Regents ap- 
pointed by Gov. Roland H. Hartley. This ar- 
bitrary action, an eastern editor remarks, “is as 
if the Board of Overseers of Harvard had dis- 
missed the late Dr. Eliot because that gentleman 
had espoused some political doctrine not ta- 
vored by a majority of the board.” Governor 
Hartley’s reply to what the Seattle Times calls 
a “rising wave of criticism” and the circulation 
of a petition for the governor’s recall, is that 
“the regents have been given a free hand in the 
management of the university,” and that they 
dismissed Dr. Suzzallo on their own initiative. 
The Tacoma Ledger, however, reminds the gov- 
ernor that “if there is any reason now why 
President Suzzallo should be dismissed, that 


, 


reason was just as strong at the time the regents 
entered into a contract with him for another 
year’s service. And if the regents acted under 
direction of the governor, then they plead guilty 
to a charge of spinelessness and subservience 
to the dictates of a conscienceless politician.” 
That the governor personally supervised the 
summary removal of Dr. Suzzallo is the {flat 
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charge of the Seattle Times, published jin ;} 


iit 


city where the university is located. Four oj 
the five regents appointed by the state exeeut 
asserts the Times, went directly from a confer 
ence with the governor to the campus of tl, 
university, and reported their actions to hir jg. 
mediately after the meeting at which the uni. 
versity’s president was removed from cont; 


At the end of an executive session, the following 


x 
statement was given out by the president of th 
Board of Regents: 


The majority of the Board of Regents, having 
an increasing conviction that politics should have 
far less prominence in the present affairs of th 
university, and, therefore, in its best interests, 
while fully appreciating the services and standing 
of President Suzzallo as an educator and adminis 
trator, feel called upon to ask for his resignat 


The resignation was not forthcoming, so Dr 
Suzzallo was “granted an extended leave of ab 
sence.” Later, say dispatches, a member of the 
board explained that the University of Wash- 
ington Alumni Association was “virtually a 
political organization,” of which Dr. Suzzallo 
was the controlling factor; alleged unbusiness- 
like conduct of the university’s finances, and 
noted an “undercurrent of discord” between the 
president of the university and members of thi 
faculty. 

Representative of the few Washington papers 
which aline themselves with Governor Hartley 
is The Spokesman-Review, of Spokane, whic! 


says: 


Governor Hartley, through his investigators, has 
been going into the affairs of these institutions, as 
it is his right and duty to do. He has much greater 
sources of information, may know his ground, and 
may be taking steps that are justifiable. 

It is best that the break has come, that the an 
tagonism between Governor Hartley and President 
Suzzallo should be ended, and that the institution 
should be put under a head who can work har 
moniously with the governor and the majority of 
the board. 


A glimpse of the strong feeling rife over this 
matter may be seen in the statement of th 
Seattle Times, that as a result of the regents’ 
action, “Governor Hartley will leave office the 
most despised man in the State of Washington 
It would be a great blessing if that event wer 


ve 
\ 





as 
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impeachment or recall.” Further- 
aintains the Times: 
» has now come to exercise that power 
people kept for themselves in framing 
stitution. There is only one sure, swift 
i that is to drive the governor from the 
The instrument is the 


al 


h he disgraces. 


r Hartley has given many evidences of a 
ful and malevolent mind, but the people of 
yn are utterly aghast at his latest spiteful 
dismissing President Suzzallo. Acting 
h a meek and obedient Board of Regents, he 
of the state’s finest insti- 


coy again at one 


5. 
jovernor Hartley’s sordid revenge was taken at 
The 
year has just begun with an enrollment of 
; It was the greatest 
ation the institution had ever experienced. 


most likely to damage the university. 
ng men and women. 


» youthful citizers looked forward to a happy 
They are the ones injured. 
re is a steadily rising tide of public opinion 
nst Hartley which now threatens to overwhelm 
The people want to be rid of him as quickly 


i pro! table year. 


le 
asibie, 


the news columns of the Times we learn 
hat a petition for the recall of the governor, 
arging him with violating his oath of office, 
s been filed with the seeretary of state, and a 
ampaign begun for the requisite number of 
This, it is fig- 
ired, “is the most effective method at hand for 


signatures of qualified voters. 
removing the governor.” The five re- 

gents who voted to unseat Dr. 
a fight in the state legislature, since they 
were recess appointees, and have not yet been 
The two other regents 
vho protested against going into executive ses- 
in order to dismiss Dr. Suzzallo, and who 

ere overruled, resigned as soon as they had 
According to the Seattle daily: 


Suzzallo also 


onfirmed by the senate. 


been outvoted. 


Governor Hartley’s animosity against the uni- 
‘sity dates back to the session of the legislature 
1915, when he, as a member of the Appropria- 
ns Committee, sought to attach a rider upon the 
versity budget to provide that no item in the 
‘ppropriations would be available for the teaching 
political eeonomy at the University of Wash- 
\gain, during the World War, Hartley’s ani- 
sity against Dr. Suzzallo was aroused when the 


‘lueator, as Chairman of the State Council of De- 
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fense, urged an eight-hour day for workn 


lumber camps, and it was adopted despite the 
bitter opposition of a group of larger operators, 
headed by Hartley. 

Governor Hartley’s removal of Dr. Suzzall 
generally expected after the inauguration « 
But after the defeat of the governor at 


the September primaries, when he failed to obtain 


governor. 


a majority to take control, it was thought he would 
not sacrifice the university to satisfy his personal 


animosity against the educator. 


Following Dr. Suzzallo’s dismissal, the Wash 


ington Alumni Association issued this state- 


ment: 


The removal of Dr. Suzzallo again forcibly calls 
the attention of the people of the State and nation 
to the fact that Governor Hartley is attempting 
to make a political football of the state’s educa 
tional Governor Hartley’s 


institutions. regents, 


without assigning any cause 


reflecting on his 
i 


qualifications for the office, have remove: 
dent of the State University one of the 
educational administrators in America—a man who 


had in ten years builded a great university, whil 


as presi 


foremost 


keeping the cost per student lower than at any 
The 


Suzzallo’s removal was not any lack of fitness, but 


comparable institution. reason for Dr 
rather that his stand for equal educational oppor 
tunities for all was an obstacle to the governor’s 


political aspirations. 


Moreover, maintains the Seattle Times, in an 
other editorial, “the more the regents explain 
or condone the outrage committed on the Uni 
versity of Washington, the more they muddy 
The (Wash.) World 
also declares that Dr. Suzzallo “has been able 
to keep at the university, despite small salaries, 


the waters.” Aberdeen 


some of the most brilliant men in the educa 


This does not look like dis 
find the 


tional profession. 
cord.” And in a neighboring city we 


Portland Oregonian saying: 


friends in the State 
Washington, as he has elsewhere throughout the 
We doubt that he 


His reputation as an 


Dr. Suzzallo has many 
country, wherever he is known. 
has any need of defenders. 
educator, an executive, a good citizen, and a gen 
tleman will not in any way be affected by the ad 
verse opinion of Governor Hartley or the action of 
his biddable regents. 


; 


Dr. Suzzallo is just as big a man to-day as he 


ever was. Public appreciation of a man of his 


ability will persist long past the time when those 
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who would belittle his actual achievements shall 
have been forgotten. 

Finally, observes the Tacoma Ledger: 

Dr. Suzzallo leaves the University of Washington 
after a notable career which has carried the in 
stitution into the front ranks of the universities of 
the country. Offered other posts at much greuter 
remuneration many times during a decade as presi 
dent of the university, his loyalty and devotion to 
the great institution compelled him to decline 
greater national honors. 

An elector of the Hall of Fame, a member of the 
Institute of International Education, the British 
Royal Society of Literature, the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, Dr. Suzzallo 
will not be the loser. 

The loss falls upon the State of Washington. 

-The Literary Digest 


REPORTS 


THE STATUS OF FRESHMAN WEEK IN 
LARGE UNIVERSITIES 


In July of this year a short questionnaire 
was circulated among the hundred colleges and 
universities showing the highest enrollment, for 
the purpose of discovering quickly the status of 
Freshman Week. Eighty-four blanks have been 
returned with the desired information more or 
less completely supplied. For convenience we 
shall designate the twenty-seven universities 
that have already had experience with Fresh- 
man Week, Group A, and the twenty-one uni- 
versities that have definitely set a date for the 
inauguration of Freshman Week we shall des- 
ignate Group B. The tabulations which follow 
include the questions and a description of the 
responses submitted. 

(1) Do you have a freshman week? 
Twenty-seven, or 32 per cent., replied 
in the affirmative. Thirty-six, or 43 per 
cent., replied in the negative. Of the 
latter twenty-two, or 26 per cent., of the 
total said that they did not have a Fresh- 
man Week, and were not considering its 
inauguration. 
(2) If not, are you considering inaugurating 
such a practice? 
Twenty-one, or 25 per cent., said defi- 
nitely that they are going to inaugurate 
the practice of Freshman Week, and 


~ 


(4 


(5) 
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thirteen, or 16 per cent., answ 

they are considering the matter 

What year did you inaugurate th 
tice? 

In 1922 Freshman Week was 
rated in one university; in 1923 
in 1924 in eight; in 1925 in fiftee: 
fall of 1926 it will be inaugurat 
twenty; in 1927 in one definitely 
one probably; in future (as yet 
cided) in twelve. These numbers 
give a total of sixty-one, or 72 per 
Do you consider it a success? 

Of the twenty-seven that have had « 
perience with Freshman Week twent 
vouch for its success and one qualifies 
reply as follows: “Need more exper 
to determine whether or not a succes 
To all appearances it seems desirab|k 


worth while going ahead with.” 


What is your main argument for 
Group A: 

It starts the student right. 

Gives freshmen knowledge of t! 

So that the new students may lb 
acquainted. 

Has value in orienting the new st 

It helps to bridge the gap hetwe 
high school and college. 

Gets sorority rush and physical ea 
nation out of the way before classes 
begin. 

Saves some maladjustments and makes 
men feel they are part of the colleg 

A chance to get settled before 
classmen arrive, and emphasizes 
‘“University’’ in their minds. 

It acquaints freshmen with university 
routine and gives them a clearer ! 
of ‘‘what it’s all about.’’ 


trod 


It provides an opportunity of ir 
ing freshmen to university life, with t 
whole faculty available to help. 

It gives a better hold over the fres 
man class. Helps them get started 
creates greater unity both in social 4 
academic life. 

The help it gives in placing the fres 
men in their work free from influences of 
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assmen. They told me 


appreciated the help. 
opportunity to learn 
raditions and program of university. 
learn what will be expected of them. 
learn to budget their time. 
Gives opportunity for the freshmen to 
the primary purpose of college and 
als of the institution from the 
officials rather than from students. 


affords an opportunity to give fresh 
ertain information that they should 
and in addition gives an opportunity 
get certain group requirements out 
way. 

Provides introduction to college life. 
Students vote overwhelmingly in favor of 
t. Starts freshmen with correct ideas of 

ir work. 

nts at start, etc. 


Permits classification of stu 


Gets preliminary registration, rushing 
1 examinations out of the way before 
asses begin. Gives the university in 

formation about the student. Teaches 

student a little about the university. 
Better preparation of new freshmen 
r their work (library, deans’ lectures, 
better health due to health lee 

; better attitude toward duties of 

university citizenship (lectures of presi 

dent, deans of men and women). 
Opportunity for administrative officers 
d members of the faculty to give per 
al attention to the needs of new stu 
nts before the rush of ‘‘old’’ students 
nes, 

Opportunity for better attention to 

tudents entering college for the first 
It gives the freshmen a chance to set 
lown with a minimum of disturbance, 
1 the faculty a chance to give them 


proper amount of attention. 


up B: 
Orientation of freshmen. 
Purpose of freshman days is to organ 
ize these students as a class and acquaint 
them with the general procedures of 
college life. 
Week gives freshmen an 
first-hand 


Freshman 
pportunity for advice on 
scholastic matters from members of the 


faculty rather than from upper classmen. 


to give th 


le that 


What is your main arqument 
Group A: 
It has disadvantag 
comes from several universi 


against 


Require 8 


ulty (Son 


once 
the old way. 


Last year 


all new students. 


voted against it required all 
fraternity men to come a week early 
The faculty voted to allow 
week for new women only, 
1926, 

Re sponse of students not 
factory. 

There is n 


may do a gre 


Group B: 
(1) Rushing of fraternities 
-) Amounts to opening of scl 
week earlier. 
(3) Expense in time and money to 


students and faculty. 


From one university that does not have, 
and does not intend to inaugurate, a 
Freshman Week comes the following 

We have weekly orientation lectures f 


te 


freshmen that give them the same ma 

rial. It is more sound psychologic: 

aid the freshman while he is i 

with his problems and has learn: 
than to attempt 


has no more than 


How many days before the 
of the upper classmen do 
the freshmen to report? 
In this tabulation Group A and Group 


B are combined. Two universities require 
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their freshmen to report one day before 
the registration of the upper classmen; 
six require two days; thirteen require 
three days; eight require four days; six 
require five days; none requires six days; 


and four require seven days. 


How many days are devoted to the week? 

Again we have combined Groups A and 
B. Four universities devote two days; 
eleven devote three days; eight devote 
four days; five devote five days; six de- 
vote six days; and three devote seven 


days. 


Do you give lectures to the freshmen dur- 
ing the week? 
Group A: 
Twenty-four answered yes. 
Group B: 
Fourteen answered yes. 


If so, kindly give a few of the topics. 

‘*College Traditions and College His 
tory.’’ (18) 

‘*How to Study.’’ (15) 

‘The Use of the Library.’’ (13) 

‘*Student Health.’’ (11) 

‘*College Duties and Responsibilities. ’’ 
(9) 

‘*Meaning of Honor Among College 
Students.’’ (8) 

‘*Campus Social Life and Codes.’’ (7) 

**Student Activity.’’ (5) 

**Military Courses.’’ (5) 

‘*Choosing a College Course—its Rela- 
tionship to Life Career.’’ (4) 

‘*Student Cooperation in College Gov 
ernment.’’ (4) 

‘‘How to Budget One’s Time.’’ (3) 

‘*Fraternities and Sororities.’’ (3) 

‘Scholarship and the Love of Learn- 
ing.’’ (3 

‘*The Aim of the College.’’ (3) 

‘The College and its Relation to the 
Publie.’’ (2) 

‘*‘Campus Organizations.’’ (2) 

**Causes for First Year Failures.’’ 
(2) 

‘‘The Problems of the Student who 
earns His Way.’’ (1) 

‘*The College within the University.’’ 
(1) 

** Academic Standards.’’ (1) 
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** Athletics.’’ (1) 

‘*What the University Comprise 
(1) 

‘‘Transition from School to © 
and Motivation in College.’’ (1 

‘*Mental Hygiene.’’ (1) 

‘*What the Coach expects fron 
Freshmen.’’ (1) 

‘*‘Comparative Values.’’ (1 

‘*The Ideal College Student.’’ 

**Fear of Examinations.’’ l 

‘*The Ideal College Graduat 

‘*The Alumnae.’’ (1) 


‘*Regular Attendance at Classes 


(1) 
‘*Note-taking.’’ (1) 
‘*The Freshman in College. 
‘Choice of Studies for the Fresh: 
Year.’’ (1) 
‘*How to find Your Way around i 


Big Lecture Course.’’ (1) 


The number in parentheses ind 
how many universities are giving talks 
that particular topic. Other activit 
during the week are: Tour of the grou 
picnic, attendance at a moving p 
show, song and cheer practices, t 
sports, Senior Councilor dinner, 
evening of dancing, vesper servic 
Sunday, address of welcome, vaccinat 
reception, procession of faculty 
students, departmental conferences, 
tion box, luncheon and election ot 
officers. 


(11) Do you give departmental placement ¢ 


aminations during the week? 
Group A: 

Thirteen replied yes, and twelve n 
Group B: 

Nine replied yes, and two no 

(12) If so, in what subjects? 

Combining the two groups we 

twenty giving examinations in Eng 


ten in mathematics, four in chemist 


four in French, one in Spanish, tw 
German, and one in home economics 


(13) Do you give psychological tests durv 


the week? 


Group A: 
Twenty-one replied yes, and four 0 
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fen replied yes, and two no. 


s section the students on basis of 


se examinations and tests? 


pA: 
ve replied yes, ten replied no, three 


English 


t very successfully,” two “to some 


English only,” one “did in 


if 


RB: 
Five replied yes, and seven no. 


the fraternity and sorority rushing 


ad come during the Freshman 


Seven answered yes, and fifteen no. 
those answering no a few remarks 
be quoted : 


Fraternities and sororities voluntarily 
greed to stay away. 
Freshman Week 


It ends before the 


that 


exercises 


administration requests 


not interfere with 
shman days. 


We rule against it 


roup B: 
Two answered yes, one “Fraternities- 


and eight no. 


lition to the information listed above, 
- of complete programs were received. 
ire characterized by careful attention to 
rative detail and an attempt to make 
attractive to 


le project faculty and 


t-body. 
GeorGE D. STopparpD 
GustTaF FREDEN 
ERSITY OF IOWA 


STATISTICS 


SPECIFIC ELEMENTS MAKING FOR 
PROFICIENCY IN SILENT READ- 
ING, WHEN GENERAL INTELLI- 

GENCE IS CONSTANT 


SELECTION OF PUPILS FOR STUDY 
NG the winter of 1925-26 the students in 


f the writer’s elasses, all of whom were 


graduates or teachers, made a survey in intel 


ligenee and reading of two schools in Columbus, 


Ohio. When the papers had been 


scored the 
results for each child were recorded on a large 


library ecard, in grade standing in 


terms ol 


each test given. reneral itelligence was mea 


sured by means intermediate 


classification test and reading by means of a new 
4,5 and 6; 


this ig ‘ , ve “4 4 la n . i 4 ol { 


A its 


seale Ing ped tor grades 3, 


parts, 

uch questions 

are asked, Monroe 

revised readin para 

graphs are | » asked 
on each selectio 

Cards 


were made tor ei ild, showing 


graphically the tandir in intelligence and 


reading. The cards were 


a sort frequently 


seen, with the grades listed down the left mar 
gin, and the standing of the child on the tests 
indicated by a broken line. The card showed, 


also, certain diagnostic elements of reading as 
indicated by the particular tests used, but only 
the results of the paragraph reading were con 
sidered for this experiment. 

These cards were next sorted according to the 
intelligence of the children, regardless of their 


present grade placement. That is, all children 
whose intelligence scores placed at the 3b level 
were put in one group; all ecards showing in 
telligence of 3a level were placed in another 
for all Thus each 


pile of eards contained the records of children 


pile, and so on the ecards. 


in several grades but of, roughly, the same 


degree of general capacity. Each group was 
then considered separately. 
From each group children were selected in 


pairs,? one of whom made a score in reading 


1 The writer wishes to express her indebtedness 
to Principal Elizabeth Fassig, of Eighth Avenue 
School, and Principal Clara Wing, of First Ave 
nue School, for their unfailing cooperation and 
interest and their progressive attitude toward re 
search. 

2A somewhat similar but very brief study wa 
reported by Pressey, L. C., and Pollock, M., 
the Educational Research Bulletin for Oct 


1925. 
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two whole grades above the other. Thus, two 
children might both test at 5A in intelligence, 
but one of them at 6A in reading while the 
other seored in reading at 4B, thus making 
a difference of two and one half grades be- 
tween the reading scores. Chronological age 
was also taken into consideration, and no two 
children were paired who differed more than 
one year in actual age; whenever possible girls 
were paired together, and boys were paired to- 
gether. Thus, there were selected fifty-six pairs 
of children. It should be clearly understood 
that the two children making up each pair 
were as alike in general capacity as could be 
determined by a group test in intelligence, were 
of the same or nearly the same age and were 
usually of the same sex; but one member of the 
pair read well enough to score two grades above 
the other. 

No attention was paid to actual grade place- 
ment, but the cases selected showed placement 


as follows: 


Good readers Poor readers 








Grade 3 15 13 
Grade 4 10 8 
Grade 5 12 19 
Grade 6 15 13 
Grade 7 4 3 

56 56 


The poor group is, for some reason, a little 
concentrated in Grade 5, while the good group 
is a little more strung out over the remaining 
grades. It was not felt, however, that there 
was enough difference between the groups to 
account for any differential results that might 
be obtained. 

The very careful pairing of pupils so as to 
eliminate general intelligence from figuring in 
the results is a step that is not usually made. 
As a consequence, the outstanding difference 
between a group of good readers and a group 
of poor readers is usually in general intelli- 
gence. The present investigation tries to find 
out what factors there are besides innate dif- 
ferences—presumably factors specific to the 


reading process itself. 

As one further safeguard to the experiment, 
the author did all the selecting of pupils, keep- 
ing under lock and key her record telling how 





the pupils were paired, and which member 
ach pair was the “poor” reader. The st 
worked from a list in which the pupils wer 
listed indiscriminately, so that those doing ; 
individual testing about to be described 
not know whether a given child were the goo, 
or the poor member, nor with whom any par 
ticular child was paired. Because of the sees 
willingness of even advanced students ty ¢ 
results that will “please teacher’ it wa 
that this step was vitally important. 


Il. Tue InpivipvaL TESTING 
Ten different tests were given each 
These tests were selected in a somewhat tr 
and-error fashion, with the hope that in sor 
of them significant differences might be fou 
The tests will be briefly described: 


Test 1 called for a determination of 
number of fixations per line, not counting re 
gressive movements.* Test 2 called for a « 
of the number of regressive movements } 
line. Test 3 called for a count of the number 
of times, out of five lines, the child hit the firs 
word accurately enough so that he could star 
at once on that line. 

In an attempt to get at other mechanica 
factors, the students were asked to estimat 
the amount of whispering, lip movements, 
If there was loud whispering a child was giver 
a score of 5; if the whispering were slight, « 
score of 4; if there were lip movements, but : 
sound, a score of 3; if there were barely per 
ceptible lip movements, a score of 2; if ther 
were no lip movements, but the tester cou 
feel a decided vibration of the vocal chords | 
placing her fingers against the child's throat 
a score of 1; if no movement anywhere « 
be detected, a score of 0 was given. Thes 
estimates made up Test 4. 

Tests 5 and 6 consisted of two passages 
similar length and difficulty, taken from th 
writer’s third grade attainment scale, one 


3 The method used was to count the eye mov 
ments as reflected in a mirror which covered 
right page of a book, while the child read fro 


r 


the left. This method, of course, misses 500 
movements, but the number missed remains fai? 
constant and so does not affect comparisons b 


tween groups. 


+} 
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read silently; the other was read 

time was taken for both passages. 

passages comprehension was mea 

he answering of questions; the num- 

stions correctly answered, orally, for 

reading passage was used as a mea 
compre hension—Test 7. 

three tests consisted of a vocabulary 

twenty words (Test 8), the reading 

a passage (from the same test as the 

lest 9) to determine the number otf 

inciations, and (Test 10) a measure 

way in which the child attacked new 

For this last test a list of ten long and 

sual words were selected at random 

e dictionary; all these words were 

The child was asked to pronounce 

and he was seored according to his 

separate the words into syllables, to 

he syllables correctly and to pronounce 

the right order. He received a score 

he were entirely successful, a score of 

he made one error, a score of 1 if he made 

and a 0 if he made more than two 

The test was designed to find out 

these children could “get hold” of a 

Evidently, if a child has no tech- 

for dealing with strange words, he is 

o leave them out as he reads, and will 

a meager vocabulary from his reading. 

ese tests were given individually; each 

ent was supervised and worked in a room 

herself so that the pupils could not imitate 

ither’s performance. In so far as pos- 

the students took down verbatim replies 

h other notes as were needed. The work 
ne with the utmost care. 


[1]. Toe Speciric ELEMENTS FOUND 
results in counting the number of fixa- 
ns show that 83 per cent. of the good read- 
ore at or above the median for the poor 
rs. In the matter of regressive move- 


2 79 
ia 


per cent. of the good readers are 
ve the median of the poor. Twenty of the 
ty-six good readers showed no regressions at 


‘Figures showing medians are frequently not 
since the overlapping of the two groups 
important fact and useless numbers tend 


nf 


ise the reader. 


all. Over half of the good readers | 
line accurately enough to keep on 
Kighty five per cent. of the good readers are 
t 


at or above the median for the poor 


The whispering showed 72 per cent. of the 


good group being above the median fi 
poor. No good reader received a score 

and only five received scores of 4; 

hand, nine of the good readers received a 0 
Of the poor readers, eight score at 5 and twelve 
at 4, while none of them made a 0. For this 
test the students were making only 
estimate, but the results are more 

than might have been expected. 

The poor readers read silently at a median 
rate of 156 words per minute and orally at a 
median rate of 118 words per minute; the dif 
ference between the two methods is thirty-eight 
words. The good readers read silently at a 
median rate of 204 words per minute, while 
their oral reading was at a median rate of 144 
words; one rate exceeds the other by sixty 
words. These facts may, perhaps, be more 
readily grasped in table form: 


TABLE I 


Good Poor 
readers readers Difference 
Rate of silent read 
ing 204 156 48 
Rate of oral reading 144 
Time saved in silent 


over oral 60 38 


The results of better habits of eye movement 
and less vocalization are seen here in the speed 
of reading. The poor readers read forty-eight 
words less per minute silently than the good 
readers and twenty-six words less orally. The 
greater gain of one group over the other is in 
the silent reading—almost twice as great as for 
oral reading, in fact; the good readers also 
saved themselves more time in silent over oral 
reading than did the poor readers. Their rate 
was sixty words greater silently, while the poor 
readers increased their rate only thirty-eight 
words—again a difference almost twice as great 
These results evidently do not contribute any 
new factor but are rather an indication of the 
results of the factors previously considered. 

The good readers showed better comprehen 











sion than the poor, 79 per cent. of the good 


readers exceeded the median of the poor group. 
added and the 


zed W hole.”’ 


Again, no new factor is score 


represents an “unanaly 
The vocabulary words used were too easy to 

The median for the poor 
hiteen, while 


group is there were only twenty 


words in the In spite of this handicap, 75 
rood readers exceed the median 


per eent. of the 
the test had been 


poor. 


the ditlerence 


ot the Presumably, it 


harder, would have been some 


what greater. Difference in size of vocabulary 
mportant in bringing about dif 
ferences in general reading ability; but still it 
may not be one of the basic elements that bring 
but rather a combination 


about such differences, 


of elements. To some extent, however, it may 
perhaps be considered one of the fundamental 
differences. 

The number of misealled words is quite illu- 


minating. Over half of the good readers mis- 


called none. The median for the poor group 
is 3.5—. No good reader misealled more than 
four, while twenty of the poor readers mis 
called from five to thirteen. Ejighty-two per 


cent. of the good readers exceed the median for 


the poor readers. Probably much of this poor 
showing on the part of the poorer readers is 


due to paucity of vocabulary—the same factor 


indicated above. It shows also, however, that 
these poor readers do not know how to pro 
nounce words, and because they can not say 


the words correctly they have difficulty in “get 
ting hold of 


comp ete 


them.” Many of the poor re aders 


showed a ignorance of the way in 


which sounds are represented by 
letters by sounds. 

The last test gave results which carry on the 
eonelusions just expressed eoneerning Test 9. 
Of the fifty-six poor readers six could not even 
get started on any one of the ten unfamiliar 
words. Many others did not pronounce any 
word entirely correctly, although they managed 
to get some of the syllables. The good readers 
showed much less difficulty, 81 per cent. of them 
exceeding the median of the poor group. 

IV. MEANING OF THE RESULTS 

It should be realized, in the first place, that 
the pupils studied were selected on the basis of 
that 


group tests; is, the selection was somewhat 
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rough. Due allowance should be made f r thie 
lactor. . 

Evidently some of the tests measure combing 
tions of elements rather than the elements them. 


As far as can be analyzed from the 


selves. 
above results there would seem to be five elemer 
tary differences between these two grouns of 


The good 


tewer 


pupils: (1) reader has fewer 


tions, (2) he has regressive movement 


and (3) he hits the beginning of the line geeyr. 
ately. (4) He has much less vocalization thay 
the poor reader. These habits, of course, 


him cover material rapidly. (5) The good 


reader can increase his vocabulary because }y 
how sounds are together to make 


take 


sounds. Because of this abil. 


knows put 


words, and he can words to pieces into 
their constituent 
ity he can build up his vocabulary and can 
thereby get the meaning of what he reads. It 
is due to this characteristic, along with good 
eye movements, that the good reader has a high 
degree of comprehension. 

Evidently, the teaching suggestions to be 
drawn from this experiment are rather few, but 
important. (1) The teacher should make sure 
that each pupil has correct eye movements, 
She ean check on eye-movements by having the 
mirror against the night 


from the left 


pupil hold a page of 
his book 


the teacher stands behind him and watches the 


and read page while 


reflection of his eyes in the mirror. Once errors 
are determined their elimination is frequently 
not difficult. (2) The teacher should also use 
teaching reading as will cut 
New 


reading 


such methods of 
down voealization to its smallest amount. 
that do not 


will, presumably, do this. 


necessitat 


Finally, (3) the 


methods e oral 


teacher should provide the child with such train 
ing in phonetics as will enable him to attack a 


new word with ease. It is only through such 


drill that he will be able to “get hold” of new 
words and build up the vocabulary that is needed 
if he is to read with understanding. 


It would seem from this investigation that 
the specific habits were few and that it does 
not seem a hopeless task to educate the poor 
reader so that he may develop equal facility t 


that possessed by the good reader of the same 
degree of intelligence. 
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